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Contact Details 


SPGB Media: spgb.media@worldsocialism.org 








UK BRANCHES & CONTACTS 


Lonpon 

North London branch. Meets 3rd Thursday 
8pm at Torriano Meeting House, 99 Torriano 
Ave, NWS 2RX 

Contact: chris.dufton@talktalk.net or 020 
7609 0983 

South London branch. Meets 1st Tues. 
7.00pm. Head Office. 52 Clapham High St, 
SW4 7UN. Tel: 020 7622 3811 

West London branch. Meets 1st & 3rd Tues. 
8pm. Chiswick Town Hall, Heathfield Terrace 
(corner Sutton Court Rd), W4. Corres: 51 
Gayford Road, London W12 9BY. Tel: 020 
8740 6677. Email: tenner@abelgratis.com 





MipLanps 

West Midlands Regional branch. Meets last 
Sunday of the month, 3.00pm, the Briar Rose 
pub, 25 Bennetts Hill, Birmingham B2 SRE. 
(Check before attending). E-Mail:vincent. 
otter@globalnet.co.uk. Tel:01242 675357 


NorTHEAST 

Northeast branch. Contact: Vin Maratty, 22 
Greystoke Avenue, Sunderland, Tyne and 
Wear, SR2 9DS, tel: 01915 250 002. Email: 
vinmaratty@googlemail.com. 


NorTHWEST 

Lancaster branch. Meets fortnightly 8.30pm. 
P. Shannon, 10 Green Street, Lancaster 

LA1 1DZ. Tel: 01524 382380 Email: spgb. 
lancaster@worldsocialism.org 

Manchester branch. Paul Bennett, 6 Burleigh 
Mews, Hardy Lane, M21 7LB. 

Tel: 0161 860 7189 

Bolton. Tel: H. McLaughlin. 01204 844589 
Cumbria. Brendan Cummings, 19 Queen St, 
Millom, Cumbria LA18 4BG 

Carlisle: Robert Whitfield. Email: robdotbob@ 
gmail.com Tel: 07906 373975 

Rochdale. Tel: R. Chadwick. 01706 522365 
Southeast Manchester. Enquiries: Blanche 
Preston, 68 Fountains Road, M32 9PH 


YORKSHIRE 

Yorkshire Regional Branch: Richard 
Rainferd, tel: 01484 327468 
richardrainferd@gmail.com 


Soutu/souTHEast/ SOUTHWEST 

Kent and Sussex Regional branch. Meets 
second Sunday every month at 2.00pm at The 
Muggleton Inn, High Street, Maidstone ME14 
1HJ. 

Email: spgb.ksrb@worldsocialism.org 

Tel: 07973 142701. 

South West Regional branch. Meets 2nd 
Saturday of each month in the Railway 
Tavern, Salisbury, 2.00pm (check before 
attending). Shane Roberts, 86 High Street, 
Bristol BSS 6DN. Tel: 0117 9511199 
Canterbury. Rob Cox, 4 Stanhope Road, Deal, 
Kent, CT14 6AB 

Luton. Nick White, 59 Heywood Drive, LU2 
7LP 

Redruth. Harry Sowden, 5 Clarence Villas, 
Redruth, Cornwall, TR15 1PB. 

Tel: 01209 219293 





East ANGLIA 

East Anglian Regional branch. Meets every 
two months on a Saturday afternoon (see 
meetings page for details). 

Pat Deutz, 11 The Links, Billericay, CM12 
OEX. n.deutz@btinternet.com 

David Porter, Eastholme, Bush Drive, Eccles- 
on-Sea, NR12 OSF. 

Tel: 01692 582533. 

Richard Headicar, 42 Woodcote, Firs Rd, 
Hethersett, NR9 3JD. Tel: 01603 814343. 
Cambridge. Andrew Westley, 10 Marksby 
Close, Duxford, Cambridge CB2 4RS. 

Tel: 07890343044 


IRELAND 
Cork: Kevin Cronin, 5 Curragh Woods, 





Frankfield, Cork. Tel: 021 4896427. Email: 
mariekev@eircom.net 

Newtownabbey: Nigel McCullough. 

Tel: 028 90852062. 

ScoTLanD 

Edinburgh branch. Meets1st Thur. 7.00- 
9.00pm. The Quaker Hall, Victoria Terrace 
(above Victoria Street), Edinburgh. 

J. Moir. Tel: 0131 440 0995. 
JIMMY@jmoir29.freeserve.co.uk Branch 
website: 

http:/ /geocities.com/edinburghbranch/ 
Glasgow branch. Meets 3rd Wednesday of 
each month at 8pm in Community Central 
Halls, 304 Maryhill Road, Glasgow. Peter 
Hendrie, 75 Lairhills Road, East Kilbride, 
Glasgow G75 OLH. Tel: 01355 903105. Email: 
peter.anna.hendrie@blueyonder.co.uk. 
Dundee. Ian Ratcliffe, 12 Finlow Terrace 
Dundee, DD4 9NA, Tel 01382 698297 


Kilmarnock. Meets last Thursday of month 
7pm-9pm at the Wheatsheaf pub (about 2 
minutes from bus station). Paul Edwards. Tel: 
01563 541138. Email:rainbow3@btopenworld. 
com 

Lothian Socialist Discussion @Autonomous 
Centre Edinburgh, ACE, 17 West Montgomery 
Place, Edinburgh EH7 SHA. Meets 4th 
Wednesday of each month 7.30-9.00pm. Tel: 
F.Anderson 07724 082753. 


Wates 

Swansea branch. Meets 2nd Mon, 7.30pm, 
Unitarian Church, High Street. Corres: 
Geoffrey Williams, 19 Baptist Well Street, 
Waun Wen, Swansea SA1 6FB. 

Tel: 01792 643624 

Cardiff and District. Corres: Richard 
Botterill, 21 Pen-Y-Bryn Rd, Gabalfa, Cardiff, 
CF 14 3LG. Tel: 02920-615826 Email: 
botterill~@gmail.com 

Llandudno 

Contact: Gareth Whitley - Email: gwhitley@ 
hotmail.co.uk 





INTERNATIONAL CONTACTS 


Latin America. J.M. Morel, Calle 7 edif 45 
apto 102, Multis nuevo La loteria, 

La Vega, Rep. Dominicana. 

AFRICA 

Kenya. Patrick Ndege, PO Box 78105, Nairobi. 
Swaziland. Mandla Ntshakala, PO Box 981, 
Manzini. 

Zambia. Kephas Mulenga, PO Box 280168, 
Kitwe. 

AsIA 

Japan. Michael. Email: japan.wsm@gmail. 
com 

AUSTRALIA 

Trevor Clarke, wspa.info@yahoo.com.au 
EUROPE 

Denmark. Graham Taylor, Kjaerslund 9, floor 
2 (middle), DK-8260 Viby J 

Germany. Norbert. 

E-mail: weltsozialismus@gmx.net 

Norway. Robert Stafford. 

Email: hallblithe@yahoo.com 

Italy. Gian Maria Freddi, Via Felice Casorati 
n. 6A, 37131 Verona 

Spain. Alberto Gordillo, Avenida del Parque 
2/2/3 Puerta A, 13200 Manzanares. 








COMPANION PARTIES OVERSEAS 


Socialist Party of Canada/Parti Socialiste 
du Canada. Box 4280, Victoria B.C. V8X 3X8 
Canada. 

Email:SPC@iname.com 

World Socialist Party (India) 257 Baghajatin 
E’ Block (East), Kolkata - 700086, Tel: 033- 
2425-0208, Email: wspindia@hotmail.com 
World Socialist Party (New Zealand) P.O. 
Box 1929, Auckland, NI, New Zealand. 
World Socialist Party of the United States 
P.O. Box 440247, Boston, MA 02144 USA. 
Email: boston@wspus.org 
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Introducing The Socialist Party 





The Socialist Party is like no other political 
party in Britain. It is made up of people who 
have joined together because we want to 
get rid of the profit system and establish 
real socialism. Our aim is to persuade 
others to become socialist and act for 
themselves, organising democratically 
and without leaders, to bring about the 
kind of society that we are advocating 
in this journal. We are solely concerned 
with building a movement of socialists for 
socialism. We are not a reformist party 
with a programme of policies to patch up 
capitalism. 

We use every possible opportunity 


to make new socialists. We publish 
pamphlets and books, as well as CDs, 
DVDs and various other informative 
material. We also give talks and take part 
in debates; attend rallies, meetings and 
demos; run educational conferences; 
host internet discussion forums, make 
films presenting our ideas, and contest 
elections when practical. Socialist 
literature is available in Arabic, Bengali, 
Dutch, Esperanto, French, German, 
Italian, Polish, Spanish, Swedish and 
Turkish as well as English. 

The more of you who join The Socialist 
Party the more we will be able to get our 


ideas across, the more experiences we 
will be able to draw on and greater will be 
the new ideas for building the movement 
which you will be able to bring us. 

The Socialist Party is an organisation of 
equals. There is no leader and there are 
no followers. So, if you are going to join 
we want you to be sure that you agree 
fully with what we stand for and that we 
are satisfied that you understand the case 
for socialism. 

If you would like more details about 
The Socialist Party, complete and 
return the form on page 23. 
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Whatever is happening to the ‘middle class”? 





WAS IT really only a generation ago that Tony Blair was 
telling us that we are all middle-class now? Today, few can 
be unaware of the widening gap between the incomes of the 
owners of capital and the rest of us, or that since the credit 
crunch of 2008 wage and salary earners have been afflicted 
by a massive slump in their incomes. To find a comparable 
situation, say the TUC researchers, it would be necessary to 
go back to the experience of our Victorian great-grandparents 
in the 1860s and 1870s. Back then, Disraeli had written of a 
country starkly divided into two nations, the rich and the poor. 
Today, it seems, under the power of global capital, we, their 
inheritors, inhabit a planet divided into two worlds. 

So what, in this time of polarising incomes, has happened 
to the middle-class? Who, indeed, are the middle-class? 
Despite Tony Blair’s convictions, most people, when 
surveyed, are reluctant to pigeon-hole themselves into class 
categories, no longer certain, perhaps, how meaningful 
they are. For working people in the middle-income groups, 
however, one thing is certain. They are not doing well. 

To be sure, they have not done as badly as industrial 
workers and those on low pay, but they have received serious 
blows to their incomes and expectations. In the months after 
the 2008 crash of the big banks, there were massive lay-offs 
of financial services workers. And since then, the squeeze on 
middle incomes has been relentless. Like everyone else they 
are working harder and earning less. Their expectations of 
a secure career, a comfortable pension and a good return on 
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savings have been dashed. More and more of their income 
is being eaten up by childcare and commuting costs, while 
private health care for the family, and foreign holidays are 
becoming a distant memory. With the soaring cost of private 
education and university fees, there is concern over the kids. 

And yes, what about the kids? The children of the middle 
class are increasingly taking jobs well below their educational 
attainments. That time as a barista is now looking less like an 
entertaining stop gap between university and a professional 
career, and more like a dead end job. They are beginning to 
understand that the ‘cost of living crisis’, Zero hours contracts 
and surviving on the minimum wage are now no longer 
concerns only for blue collar workers. Not for them, any 
more, is the desirable home they grew up in. 

Tyler Cowan, an American economist predicting the 
destruction of the middle class, may or may not have 
consulted his crystal ball accurately, but it nevertheless 
appears that the super-rich owners of capital are only getting 
richer, and the poor are remaining poor or getting poorer. And 
like their Victorian forebears, those in the middle income- 
bracket are increasingly fearful of falling into the ‘abyss’, a 
formless underworld of poverty and destitution. With declining 
incomes and job prospects, the withdrawal or reduction of 
benefits and reports of over a million people now accessing 
food banks, that does not seem an unreasonable fear. 


PATHFINDERS 
Yo-Yos a-Go-Go 


What on earth is going on with the price of oil? For the past five 
years it’s been stable at somewhere north of $115 a barrel, but 
since last June it’s fallen by 40 percent to below $70. 

The fall in price has caused pandemonium in energy 
boardrooms just as companies have been sinking 
unprecedented amounts into R&D looking for new sources of 
the increasingly hard-to-get black gold and other fossil fuels 
— an estimated $670 billion last year alone. Samsung are just 
in the process of launching Prelude, the biggest ship ever 
built, with a water displacement equal to the world’s six largest 
aircraft carriers combined (BBC Online, 16 December 2014). Its 
purpose? To act as a giant floating platform to exploit deep- 
ocean natural gas fields and liquefy the gas on the spot instead 
of pumping it through expensive pipelines to existing facilities on 
shore. Prelude is supposed to be the prelude to an entire fleet of 
LNG monsters, but now that the rug has been pulled from under 
it, it may turn out to be the world’s largest floating white elephant 
instead. 

Environmentalists will be delighted that new drilling projects 
in the Arctic are likely to be shelved, ditto further exploitation 
of the super-dirty Canadian tar sands. Meanwhile anti-fracking 
campaigners in the north of England will be ecstatic that 
Lancashire County Council have vetoed Cuadrilla’s plans to 
drill for shale gas at two sites near age and even more 












quietly went about their sums, totting up the actual potential 
gigatonnage that’s left in the ground. Their conclusion was that 
with remaining reserves (defined as recoverable under present 
economic conditions) equating to nearly 2,900 gigatonnes, 

and total recoverable resources around 11,000 gigatonnes ‘the 
disparity between what resources and reserves exist and what 
can be emitted while avoiding a temperature rise greater than 
the agreed 2°C limit is therefore stark.’ In other words, about 

a third of oil reserves, 50 percent of gas and 80 percent of 

coal must be left in the ground. To the industry’s argument of 
mitigation through proposed Carbon Capture and Sequestration 
schemes (CCS) the authors give short shrift. CCS is too little, 
too expensive, too uncertain and too late anyway. The damage 
has already been done. There’s no more wiggle room. 

Worried, the Bank of England is conducting an enquiry into 
the risk of a global economic crash if governments are reckless 
enough to pay attention to climate scientists and start tightening 
the climate change rules, rendering fossil assets essentially 
worthless. However Shell and other firms are more sanguine, 
seeing no great risk to their business model because they don’t 
believe that politicians, for all their bluster, will stick to their 
promises on carbon limits (BBC Online, 7 January). Which 
sounds about right. 

So why did the price drop? Partly because recent northern 
winters have been mild. Partly because the recession has 
led to low economic 
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across the world have been 409 
left high and dry with ‘stranded 4, _ 
assets’ as the oil price crash 

has wiped out the value of ‘i 
‘alternative’ shale and left their 
operations uneconomic. 

Motorists too will be able to 
celebrate by flooring it in their 
gas-guzzlers, while shrinking 
gas bills are expected to lead to 
a warm glow among household 
consumers. Providing of course that the energy companies 
heed the government’s urgent demands to lower their tariffs in 
line with the price fall. But energy companies won't be too keen 
to respond, and not just for the obvious reason that they make 
more money out of customers that way, but also because, as 
they are fond of pleading, oil prices can go up as well as down, 
and they don’t want to catch themselves flat-footed with a price 
cut just as Brent crude decides to go stratospheric. 

So, good news all round then? Well not exactly. Low oil 
prices will encourage consumption, which will wipe the smile 
of the faces of those environmentalists, considering that 14 out 
of the last 15 years have been the warmest on record (BBC 
Online, 16 January) and that sea level rise is now estimated to 
be 25 percent steeper than previously thought (BBC Online, 

14 January). Still, New Scientist finds reasons to be cheerful, 
with an optimistic guess that the price-crash might spell the 
beginning of the end of the world’s oil dependency (‘Over a 
barrel’, 17 January). 

Wholesale gas prices have also dropped 20 percent since 
November, and may drop further. China is moving away from 
coal and towards gas, which will stiffen the price, but then 
on the other hand, Japan is moving away from gas and back 
towards nuclear, which will weaken it. 

Worse news is to follow for the benighted energy 
corporations, bless ‘em, with a new paper (Nature, 8 January) 
which could be seen as kicking them when they're down. 
Building on estimates by the International Panel on Climate 
Change (IPCC) that, in order to keep within the target global 
temperature increase of 2°C, total carbon emissions from now 
until 2050 cannot exceed 1,240 gigatonnes, the report authors 
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Crude oil prices since 1945, inflation adjusted in November 2014 
dollars. Source: inflationdata.com 


Partly because America 
got carried away with its 
fracking bonanza and 
stopped importing oil, 
unintentionally creating 

a world glut. And partly 
because Saudi Arabia, 
OPEC’s leading producer, 
is refusing to curb output 
because it’s having a price 
war with Iran and Russia. With 
$900 billion in cash reserves Saudi Arabia can easily afford 

to sell low (their extraction costs are around $6 a barrel) thus 
murdering the opposition, as well as all those Yankee frackers 
who thought they were riding the gravy train (Economist, 8 
December 2014). 

In other words, the price drop is due to a number of 
contingent factors which may or may not apply at any given 
point in the future. Now that quantitative easing has been 
applied in Europe, the oil price has seen a 2 percent uptick. If 
OPEC decides to curb output, the oil price will rocket and with it 
the value of shale assets. The plan to turn the Arctic into an oil 
well will be back on the table, and the Canadian tar pits will start 
to look inviting again. 

What's so weird about capitalism, and not in a good way, is 
how a global fall in the price of one key commodity can reverse 
global policy overnight. It's even worse with ‘long latency’ 
commodities where changes at industrial source take years 
to feed through to the market, by which time they may have 
precisely the wrong effect and start a panic. 

How is humanity supposed to plan for the future, given 
this yo-yo economics? How are we supposed to make our 
civilisation sustainable, and guarantee a planet in good health 
for our descendants? We can’t, basically. For that we would 
need a steady-state economy, with patterns of production 
and consumption that didn’t keep yo-yoing up and down 
unpredictably and didn’t depend on thousands of fast-buck 
investors who at any moment might either blow it into a giant 
gas bubble or drain every last gasp out of it. Gambling in a 
casino might be fun, if you can afford to flutter. But it’s no way to 
run a planet. PJS 
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Letters 


Socialists and war 


Dear Editors 

Recently my daughter brought me 
from England a copy of the August 
edition of the Socialist Standard’ 
with the excellent, moving and very 
informative articles on ‘The Old Lie’ — 
the First World War. (She got it at the 
Anarchist Book Fair on 18 October) 

I was brought up in an English 
Communist family in the 40s and 
50s’. My parents, like thousands of 
other outraged party members, left 
the CP over the Soviet invasion of 
Hungary in 1956. 

I come from Dartford in Kent 
but have lived in Colombia since 
the mid 80s and before that was 
over a decade on an Irish island off 
Donegal. I have been militantly active 
politically all my life since childhood, 
especially in the Direct Action 
branches of CND/Committee of 100 
(I worked as secretary to Bertrand 
Russell as a young woman) and the 
anti-Vietnam war movement. 

Are you a specifically pacifist 
organization? I don’t have access to 
internet out here as I live in a remote 
mountain region, but once a week 
am able to send my computer out on 
the one-and-only ‘bus’ to our nearest 
market town (a village) to send and 
receive post. So unfortunately I can’t 
look you up on a website to find out 
more about you. 

Congratulations to Richard 
Headicar, Steve Clayton, and ‘Ivan’ 
for their shocking and important 
articles. Disturbing and necessary 
reading. 

JENNY JAMES, Colombia. 


REPLY: We are not actually a 
specifically pacifist organisation. 

We are opposed to war on socialist 
grounds in that wars today are 
fought over rival capitalist interests 
concerning sources of raw materials, 
trade routes, markets and investment 
outlets and strategic points and areas 
to protect these. This is why we say 
that members of the majority class of 
those obliged to work for a wage or a 
salary for a living have no interests at 
stake in them and so should refuse to 
take part in the killing and maiming 
of their fellow workers from some 
other country. 

We also consider that a socialist 
majority that has won control of 
political power democratically should 
reserve the right to use armed force, 
if necessary, to deal with any armed 
resistance to the establishment of 
socialism by some recalcitrant pro- 
capitalist minority should this occur. 
— Editors 
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How the rich become richer 


ON MOST accounts Bill Gates is the richest person in the world but, according to 
Bloomberg Markets, it is a rather less well-known individual who saw the biggest 
increase in his wealth in 2014. This was Jack Ma, founder and Chief Executive 
Officer of Alibaba, a Chinese e-commerce business. His fortune is just short 

of $26bn, up over $22bn in a year. You might wonder how anyone could earn 
that much in just twelve months through their own labour, but of course Ma did 
not make this money through his own abilities; he cannot even write computer 
programs. 

In September, Alibaba Group Holding sold shares to outsiders for the first 
time in its initial public offering (IPO) on the New York Stock Exchange, raising 
a record $25bn. Ma owns a good chunk of the shares, and it was this that led 
to his fabulous increase in wealth, making him the richest person in China. The 
company is attractive to other members of the mega- 
rich super-elite too, and Alisher Usmanov, the richest 
man in Russia, has a substantial stake in it. Usmanov 
(who also owns a large part of Arsenal Football Club) 
is pretty secretive about his financial affairs and does 
not disclose how many shares he owns, but he has 
apparently sold his stake in Facebook in order to 
invest in technology companies, especially in India 
and China. 

Now, Alibaba Group Holding is not quite the same 
as Alibaba in China. Ma and another executive, Simon Xie, own most of the 
Chinese assets, and Alibaba Group Holding is a Cayman Islands shell which 
has contractual rights to the profits of the Chinese company. It is what is called a 
variable interest entity structure (VIE), a way to get around restrictions in China 
on foreign investment in certain industries (dealbook.nytimes.com/2014/05/06/i-p- 
o-revives-debate-over-a-chinese-structure/). There are arguments as to whether 
such arrangements are strictly legal under Chinese law, and anyone buying at the 
IPO is taking a fair amount of risk. Yahoo, which owns around a fifth of Alibaba’s 
shares, complained previously that the VIE was a way of moving assets to put 
them under Ma’s control. 

So what does Alibaba actually do? It is a striking example of the extent of 
globalisation, since its customers are not just in China, and in a sense it combines 
the functions of eBay, Amazon and PayPal, as it incorporates a number of 
businesses that do slightly different things. Tmail.com is a platform for businesses 
to sell to the public, while Alibaba.com is for business-to-business sales 
(described on its website as ‘the leading platform for global wholesale trade’). 
There are financial subsidiaries that deal with lending and other financial services, 
and a telecom company too. : 
The company has also bought 
a sizeable chunk of other firms, 
including the Chinese equivalents 
of Twitter and YouTube, and the 
Guangzhou Evergrande Football 
Club. 

It has even managed to market 
its own version of Black Friday, 
known as Singles Day, on 11 
November. On this day in 2014 
it sold well over $9bn worth of discounted goods to online shoppers in China and 
abroad (an increase of over a half compared to 2013). It has copyrighted the 
term ‘Double 11’, though many think this is unlikely to become a major shopping 
day in Europe as it coincides with Armistice Day. But who can really be sure that 
commercial considerations will not outweigh commemoration of the war dead? 

Alibaba has around 26,000 employees at its ‘campus’ in Hangzhou. But 
in addition China has a number of ‘Taobao Villages’ (Taobao.com being the 
customer-to-customer part of Alibaba). People in these have set up online shops 
to buy and sell almost anything via Taobao. This is related to the fact that, outside 
the big cities, most people in China live a very long way from a major retail centre 
and so are less able to shop in person. Many such online shops now have a 
split between owners and employees too, so are not purely for sales between 
individuals. 

In a recent letter to his workers, Ma wrote of ‘unparalleled ruthlessness and 
pressure ahead’ (Beijing Review 9 October). No doubt the ruthlessness will be his 
and the pressure will be on those who labour to produce his profits. 

PB 





Jack Ma 





Alibaba head office 











Who’s afraid of Charlie Hebdo? 

AS THIS is being typed out the dust is just beginning to settle 
on the events following the slaughter of the ‘Charlie Hebdo’ 
staff, the killing of the Jewish supermarket hostages and their 
attackers. The newspaper and TV reporters covering the 


atrocity — carried out apparently to avenge a long dead ‘prophet’ 


who has become prone to the gags of mickey-takers and critics 
due to the absurdities of his followers — all emphasise the point 
that the right to free speech is not negotiable, and is the very 
essence of democracy. 

And they are right of course. Ridiculous people and ridiculous 
ideas inevitably attract ridicule. And the most absurd idea still 
being bandied about in the 21% century as an answer to modern 
day capitalism and its problems is religion. Despite the claims 
from its various apologists of their moral superiority, and the 
insistence that they should be accepted, unchallenged and 
unquestioned, as examples of how we are to live our lives, they 
are, in fact, the socially useless remnants of a long-gone world, 
a world of ancient social conditions and ideas, mass ignorance 
and superstition. And far from providing answers to today’s 
problems they have nothing say, other than to tell us to put 
our faith in the imaginary gods and their magical powers, of an 
ancient era. 

The fact that believers in such gods obviously consider their 
deities to be so weak and helpless, however, as to need their 
critics to be silenced by Kalashnikovs says as much about the 
god’s impotence as does any Charlie Hebdo cartoon. 

And, while it seems clear that the intention of the attackers 
was to silence the critics, this has backfired. Already gatherings 
of outraged people protesting at the barbarity are taking place 
all over Europe. More moderate Muslims too, this time more 
than ever before, are expressing their outrage. 

‘Everyone should be offended three times a week’ someone 
once said, ‘and twice on Sundays’. And that seems about right. 
There’s nothing like a bit straight talking, and a bit of offence to 
remind us that not everyone shares the same views. And while 
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believers in ancient myths have every right to feel offended that 
their ideas are sometimes ridiculed, the rest of us reserve the 
right to be equally offended at religious stupidity and barbarity. 

Socialists, too, feel quite offended at the way in which the 
working class are recruited, hoodwinked and persuaded 
to fight the wars of others in which they have no personal 
interests. ‘We've been sent from al-Qaida in Yemen’ claimed 
the Charlie Hebdo killers (who were born and raised in a poor 
neighbourhood of Paris). 

But while the killer’s intention to stifle criticism and free 
speech will come to nothing, there is a different threat to our 
freedom. On the day after the massacre at Charlie Hebdo’s 
office, despite the fact that the killers were already known to 
the French intelligence agencies, and the Woolwich killers 
were already known to MI5, Andrew Parker, the head of MI5 
wasted no time in asking for more surveillance powers for the 
intelligence agencies. Because terrorists used the internet, 
email and social messaging, he said, so intelligence agencies 
‘have to have the power to intercept, particularly, international 
communications’. George Osborne readily agreed saying MI5, 
MI6 and GCHQ would receive the 
resources they need. (Guardian 10 
January 2015). 

Let’s hope that makes you feel more 
secure. NW 
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If you wish to help out in the campaign email us at spgb@worldsocialism.org or phone 0207 622 3811 or text 
(only) 07732 831 192. We will put you in touch with the local branch election committee. 


If you wish to help financially please make any cheque out to ‘The’Socialist Party of Great Britain’ and send to 
52 Clapham High Street, London SW4 7UN. Alternativelysyou can use Paypal (go to our website 


www.worldsocialism.org and scroll down to the bottom). 


donations of over £50 but not for those of £50 or less. 
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What is capitalism like? 


WHATEVER PEOPLE think of Russell Brand — and you 
either like him or you loathe him — he has at least put apolo- 
gists for capitalism on the defensive. One of these is the 
owner of a medium-sized business called lan Baxter who 
wrote an open letter to Brand in the Times (8 December) 
under the headline ‘Capitalism is to prosperity what breath- 
ing is to life’. 

Introducing himself, he said he was a capitalist: ‘I in- 
vest capital in my business expecting a return. The bigger 
the better.’ Yes, that is what capitalism is about — investing 
capital with a view to profit. And a capitalist is someone 
who lives off profits. 

According to Baxter, ‘capitalism is a force for good’. It 
puts money into the bank accounts of employees. ‘It puts 
the food on our tables.’ It ‘enabled the world to meet the 
millennium development goal of halving global poverty by 
2015 five years early.’ 

Capitalist firms do put money into their employees’ bank 
accounts. But this is not charity. It is payment for something 
the employees have sold them, namely, their mental and 
physical energies, their labour-power. It’s not philanthropy 
either. As Baxter said, firms invest capital ‘expecting a re- 
turn’. Without the work of employees there would be no 
returns. In fact, since the only way wealth can be produced 
is by humans applying their mental and physical energies 
to materials that originally came from nature, workers cre- 
ate the whole of a firm’s added value, including the return 
on capital. Their work is the source of profit and that’s why 
they are employed. 

So, you could say that capitalism is to exploitation what 
breathing is to life. 

Capitalism ‘puts the food on our tables’. Presumably he 
means that, in pursuit of profit, capitalist firms arrange for 
food to be grown, transported, stored, and sold to us. This 
is indeed how capitalism works. Food is produced for sale 
with a view to profit but only to that extent. Capitalism will 
only put food on your table to the extent that you can pay 
for it. The more you can afford to pay the more and better 
the food you will get, and vice versa, the less income you 
have the less and poorer quality food you will get. And if 
you've no money at all, tough luck. Capitalism will not put 
any food on your table and you'll have to starve or rely on 
charity. 

Which brings us to global poverty. We all know that mil- 
lions of people in the world are starving. After all, we saw 
all the appeals over Christmas. Less well known is that the 
world already now produces enough food, if distributed 
differently, to end starvation, and that the capacity exists 
to produce much more so that starvation could be ended 
without needing to take from some to give to others. So, 
why, if capitalism is so good, are there millions of people 
who are starving? 

The millennium goal of halving world poverty may have 
been met but if capitalism did this, why did it stop half-way 
and not end global poverty entirely? We already know the 
answer: it is not profitable to grow food, build houses, pro- 
vide health care or clean water for people who cannot pay 
for them. 

Baxter can’t have it both ways, attributing to capitalism all 
the good (or non-bad) things that happen under it while ig- 
noring the bad things. In the 20" century capitalism caused 
two world wars in which millions died, not to mention the 
lesser wars and slumps. So, why not ‘capitalism is to war 
what breathing is to life’? Why not ‘capitalism is to eco- 
nomic crises what breathing is to life’? Why not indeed. 
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FOR MUCH of human history, capitalism was not humanity’s 
economic system. For 95 percent of humankind’s history, 
primitive communism was the economic system, hunter- 
gatherer communities without classes, sharing wealth 
communally. Various pockets of primitive communism still live 
on around the world and one example is the traditional Inuit 
communalism. We should, however, think twice about using 
such a perjorative term as ‘primitive’. How could people last for 
thousands of years in the most inhospitable climate on Earth if 
they aren’t geniuses? The Inuit figured out how to turn bones 
into tools, how to turn skin into warm clothing, how to feed their 
families for generations. They have learned to adapt to nature 
which has allowed them to thrive for centuries. 

In American Nations, Colin Woodard describes the Inuit 
culture and lifestyle. Most tribal land in the far north is owned 
in common under a form of title that prevents it from ever being 
sold to an individual or exploited in such a way that diminishes 
its value to future generations. There is no private property, 
although an individual family has three personal possessions: a 
tent, coverings and a sled. Everyone is allowed to responsibly 
use the people’s shared land, but it is thought the height of 
absurdity that any one person should ‘own’ it. Inuits still hunt, 
fish and gather and the food plus the implements associated 
with them are generally regarded as common property. If a 
hunter kills a seal, it's handed over to whoever needs it. Villages 
have communal larders that anyone can access — free of 
charge or accounting — because food cannot belong to one 
person. It is the Inuit custom that you should never thank 
someone for food ‘Up in our country we are human!’ said the 
hunter. ‘And since we are human we help each other. We don’t 
like to hear anybody say thanks for that. What | get today you 
may get tomorrow.’ 

Alliances between non-relatives are formed and maintained 
through gift giving and the showing of respect. An example of 
this is the often repeated but rarely understood offering of a 
man’s wife. It is a form of gift giving where a head of household 
offers the opportunity of sex with the most valued adult woman 
of his household. The woman has the power to refuse, in which 
case respect will be through a different gift. Community ties are 
strengthened during the winter months, because individuals 
would not be able to survive the long harsh winter without the 
help of others. Throughout the winter, there is a continuous 
series of communal feasts. After large animals are caught, such 
as whales and walrus, the entire district is invited to the feast. 
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Modern housing projects in Greenland 


In Labrador, Greenland and throughout the central regions, 
when the resources of a house have surpassed the ‘normal’ 
living standards, this wealth must be re-distributed to poorer 
individuals. If the tribe engages in a commercial enterprise, the 
proceeds belong to everyone. 





Modernisation 

Today global warming is unlocking potentially lucrative revenues 
from natural resources under Greenland’s seabed and icecap, 
which according to international experts is home to large oil and 
gas deposits as well as other minerals. Do you go on trying to 
preserve what is left of the old Arctic hunting and fishing culture, 
although it’s already so damaged and discouraged that it has 
contributed to the highest suicide rate on the planet (one in 

five Greenlanders tries to commit suicide at some point in their 
lives)? Or do you seek salvation in modernisation and economic 
growth (while keeping your language and what you can of your 
culture)? 

One of the party founders of Inuit Ataqatigiit (Community of 
the People) has opted for the former. ‘If you want to become 
rich, it comes at a price,’ says Aqqaluk Lynge who didn’t want 
to pay that price, and under the Inuit Ataqatigiit administration 
(2009-2013) all mining was banned in Greenland. Apart from 
the environmental costs of large-scale mining operations, Lynge 
said, the many thousands of foreign workers they would bring 
in would have a devastating impact on what is already a very 
fragile Greenlandic culture. 

The Prime Minister who took over in April 2013, Aleqa 
Hammond of the Siumut (Forward) party, chooses the latter. 
She thinks modernisation has gone too far to turn back and it 
is better to gamble on solving the current social problems (like 
suicide) by enabling everybody to live modern, prosperous lives. 
The Siumut government has issued more than 120 licences for 
mining and petro-chemical projects including a huge $2.5 billion 
open-cast iron-ore mine that would produce 15 million tonnes a 
year. 

Few Greenlandic Inuit have the skills or inclination to acquire 
senior jobs in all these enterprises, and most will not want 
the hard, dirty, dangerous jobs of the workers in the mines 
and on the rigs. The rampant alcoholism and drug use, and 
the suicides that plague the Greenlanders are unlikely to be 
cured by throwing money at them as compensation for a life 
without meaning and the eventual extinction of their communal 
traditions. ALJO 
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THERE CAN’T be many ex- 
ie) pupils of Sharmans Cross 

, peasy Secondary Modern School in 
tie ole Shirley, Solihull responsible 

for coining a phrase which, 

for its terse penetration of a barricade of hypocrisy, has 
endured for fifty years and merited its originator a place 
in the Oxford Dictionary of Quotations. Or whose later 
judgement of one of her ‘affairs’ when she was fifteen was 
‘I was an enthusiastic participant in what struck me asa 
perfectly pleasant way to spend an afternoon...the worst 
I could be accused of is bad judgement and a healthy 
libido...’ We are discussing here Marilyn (more profitably 
known as Mandy’) Rice-Davies who in the early days of 
Harold Macmillan’s Nineteen Sixties never had it so good 
in numerous contacts with older, richer, more famous 
men. And who, when she was informed by a barrister 
in court that the Third Viscount Astor from Cliveden in 
Buckinghamshire denied that he had been one of those 
men retorted ‘Well he would, wouldn’t he’. She died last 
December, after a life she recalled as ‘one slow descent 
into respectability’. 





Astor 

Rice-Davies’ family 
moved to Solihull for Mandy Rice-Davies aii, 
her father to take a job wn 
at the Dunlop factory. 
She seemed older than 
her years and moved to 
London, became a dancer 
at Murray’s Club in Soho, 
met Christine Keeler to 
replace her in the home of 
the notorious persecuting 
slum landlord Rachman. 
Tt was dislike at first sight’ 
was how she described 
her original contact with 
Keeler; I enjoyed her 
company and learned never 
to rely on her for anything’. 
Which did not deter 
her from being one of a 
threesome sexual service for any client who was rich and 
energetic enough. During this time she was introduced 
by Keeler to, among others, Lord Astor and Stephen Ward 
—a highly successful osteopath. For some people Ward 
was cynically plausible and indiscreet, always ready to 
work a deal to promote the situation in which he was a 
favoured therapist for, among others, Paul Getty, Colin 
Coote and Frank Sinatra and a clutch of politicians 
including Churchill, Eden and Gaitskell. Meanwhile 
among Keeler’s attendant men was Yevgeny Ivanov who 
was the Naval attaché at the Russian Embassy. 





Profumo 

In July 1961 the Astors threw one of their lavish parties 
at Cliveden, attended by the customary slew of notables 
including John Profumo, the Tory MP. The assembled 
guests made their way down to the house swimming pool 
which was close to a cottage rented by Ward. Taking a 
refreshing dip - made more so by having her swimming 
costume mischievously removed by Ward — was Christine 
Keeler. Before she left that evening with Ivanov, Profumo 
had made a note of her telephone number, which he 
used to facilitate an affair. At that time Profumo was 
very much a man with a future. He had been to Harrow 
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School and then Oxford where while ‘studying law’ he 
found time to be a member of the vandalising Bullingdon 
Club. He was elected as an MP and in May 1940 he 
joined 30 other Tory MPs in a vote which effectively 

led to the resignation of Neville Chamberlain. The Tory 
disciplinarians in the House were not pleased; one Whip 
spat on Profumo’s shoes and the Chief Whip snarled 

at him that he was ‘...an utterly contemptible little 

shit’. Notwithstanding this he remained in favour with 
the leadership; although he lost his seat in Kettering 

in the 1945 Labour landslide he was later elected for 
Stratford-on-Avon. It did not take long for him to squirm 
his way up the Greasy Pole to the extent that he was 
tipped as a future Foreign Secretary or Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He was Secretary of State for War when he 
was sexually linked with Keeler and the fact that she was 
also involved with Ivanov accentuated concerns about 
security. Meanwhile in Westminster Profumo developed 
a reputation as a persistent womaniser, accustomed 

to excuse his absences from home as due to late night 
sittings in the Commons. His wife, the film star Valerie 
Hobson, complained about him instructing his tailor to 
fashion his trousers so as to hint at his unusually large 
penis. 


Trollop 

The Westminster rumour mill ground hungrily into 
the Profumo/ Keeler scandal with the Labour MP George 
Wigg particularly active. In March 1963 the Whips 
decided that enough was enough and one night in the 
small hours they hauled Profumo out of bed to insist that 
he came clean. But the most they could manage was a 
denial which Profumo was to read later that day to the 
Commons, part of which said: ‘Miss Keeler and I were 
on friendly terms. There was no impropriety whatsoever 
in my acquaintance with Miss Keeler.’ But when this 
was read to the House it only aggravated the problem. 
Typically, Wigg “...left the House that morning with black 
rage in my heart because I knew what the facts were’. 
In addition when the police interviewed Keeler in their 
investigation into Ward on charges of ‘living off immoral 
earnings’ she confirmed having a sexual relationship 
with Profumo. It did not then take long for him to give in; 
during what might have been a conciliatory trip to Venice 
he confessed all to his wife and then to Macmillan. On 
5 June he resigned. Among a flood of similar comment 
The Economist asked ‘...may the government, or rather 
the Prime Minister of Britain be about to be overthrown 
by a 21-year old trollop?’ The police had also been active 
and Ward appeared at the Old Bailey on what was very 
doubtful evidence. Just before the day of it all being 
summed up he committed suicide at his home. Tory 
MP Alan Clark, whose own adventures made it difficult 
for him to overflow with any delicate sympathy, later 
blurted that the whole affair had ‘...exposed their (Tory 
politicians) essential rottenness’. 

And so we return to Mandy Rice Davies and her 
enduringly perceptive phrase. That all happened 
fifty years ago but it is no better now. We have David 
Cameron claiming the ability to control the vagaries of 
capitalism. And Ed Miliband desperate to convince us 
that his party is even more capable. And Nick Clegg 
striving to make us forget the Lib Dem’s record of 
deception. About each and all of them we must declare: 

He would, wouldn’t he? 
IVAN 
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Syriza emerged from the recent Greek elections as the party with the most votes. But what is it? 
And what does it stand for?. 


yriza is the acronym of the Greek 
S= ‘Coalition of the Radical Left’ 
and is made up of various left- 
wing and Green groups, including a part 
of the old Communist Party and some 
Trotskyists. It is a bit like Left Unity in this 
country which in fact aspires to be like 
them. Set up in 2004, it already emerged 
from the May 2012 elections as the main 
opposition party and topped the poll in 
Greece in last year’s Euroelections. 

At the beginning of the campaign 
Counterfire (one of the SWP fragments) 
claimed that ‘Greece could be about to 
elect the most radical government of the 
left in Europe since the 1930s.’ This is 
presumably a reference to the Popular 
Front government that came to power 
in France in 1936 but the claim is open 
to question. If you examine Syriza’s 
programme it is far less radical than 
that of the government in Portugal that 
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their MPs, interviewed in the Guardian 
(23 December), declared ‘| am a Marxist 
... The majority [in Syriza] are.’ He 
himself is a Marx-scholar who has written 
extensively about Marx’s views, including 
his theory of crises. Presumably, then, he 
must have some idea of what’s involved 
in taking responsibility for governing 
within capitalism. In any event, the 
programme his interviewer recorded 

him as outlining accepted that a Syriza 
government would have to govern in the 
context of capitalism, and capitalism in a 
period of economic crisis and austerity: 

‘Milios rolls off the party’s priorities one 
by one. It would make concerted efforts 
to help those hardest hit by the crisis — 
free electricity for Greeks who have had 
supplies cut off, food stamps distributed 
in schools, healthcare for those who 
need it, rents covered for the homeless, 
the restoration of the minimum wage to 
pre-crisis levels of €750 a month and a 
moratorium on private debt repayments 
to banks above 30% of disposable 
income.’ 

And, more generally, as he put it in 
another interview: 

“We are going to boost growth and 
combat the humanitarian disaster.” 
Syriza’s recipe for boosting growth is 
through a fiscal stimulus, targeted at 
lower incomes in order to boost their 
spending power’ (news.yahoo.com/greek- 
leftists-wont-run-deficits-policymaker- 
says-193856885.html). 

Syriza is not even promising to run 
a budget deficit to ‘boost spending 
power’, only not to run a surplus as the 
outgoing government was planning. But 
it’s still based on Keynes’s discredited 
theory of ‘demand management’ which 
says that the problem in a slump is not 
enough spending rather than not enough 
prospects for profit-making. 

A Syriza government might, by taking 
some of the measures outlined above 

by Milios, be able to mitigate a little 

the ‘humanitarian disaster’ in Greece 
where there’s been a massive increase 
in destitution leading to, among other 
things, an increase in mental ill-health, 
suicides and the infant mortality rate. But 
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John Milios 


it won't be able to boost the accumulation 
of capital. 


No Podeis 
Meanwhile in Spain a similar party, 
Podemos (‘We Can’) has gone up in 
the opinion polls. Its policy is the same 
as Syriza’s, if perhaps a little bolder 
as it envisages some nationalisations. 
What they mainly have in common 
is a commitment to ‘boost growth’ by 
government action to boost consumer 
spending, as described in Left Flank 
(another SWP fragment): 

‘Its analysis is that the crisis 
is fundamentally one of “under- 
consumption” (which [Podemos leader] 
Iglesias agrees is “the problem”) caused 
by mushrooming socio-economic 
inequalities under neoliberalism 
(including a sharp decline in wages’ 
share of GDP) — a view that overlaps 
with those of Thomas Piketty, Joseph 
Stiglitz and Paul Krugman. The solution 
is thus to increase consumer demand 
through expansionist public spending 
(a la Keynes). They then neatly tot up 
how exactly this can be funded though 
measures such as combating relatively 
high levels of tax fraud (mostly carried out 


Podemos leader Pablo Iglesias Turrion 
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by the rich), reintroducing inheritance and 
property taxes, and debt restructuring.’ 

It is not as if this has not been tried 
before. The PS/PCF government in 
France tried to ‘relaunch’ the economy 
in 1981 by increasing ‘popular 
consumption’, putting up the minimum 
wage and other benefits. It didn’t work. 
In fact it failed miserably, leading to three 
devaluations in two years and ending ina 
U-turn to a policy of austerity. 

The reason why it failed — and why 
a Syriza and Podemos government 
would fail too — is that capitalism is not 
a system geared to meeting people’s 
needs, not even those they can pay for. It 
is a profit-driven system in which priority 
has to be given to profits and profit- 
making. Since the government cannot 
just magic into existence the resources 
to increase ‘popular consumption’, and 
that in the end these have to come one 
way or the other (taxation, borrowing, 
currency inflation) from profits, such a 
policy undermines the driving force of the 
capitalist system, provoking an economic 
crisis. Which was what happened in 
France. 

There is another aspect to the 
breakthroughs achieved by Syriza and 
Podemos. They represent a revival of 
the old Social Democratic tradition of 
a reformist party using some Marxist 
terminology, at least in the two countries 
concerned. The equivalent of the Labour 
Party in Spain, the PSOE, is still called, 
believe it or not, the ‘Socialist Workers 
Party’ but, like the Labour Party and 
similar parties in other countries, has 
long since given up any idea of replacing 
capitalism and has settled for offering 
itself as an alternative team for managing 
capitalism in Spain. 

That millions of people in Spain and 
Greece are prepared to vote again 
for parties that say they are against 
capitalism must mean something. 

Of course these are not explicit and 
deliberate votes for socialism but only 
for the parties voted for to do something 
about the effects of capitalism. This, 
however, is not something these parties 
will be able to deliver because it is 

not in their power to do so. They have 
been set the impossible task of trying to 
reform capitalism so as to make it work 
other than as a system that has to put 
making profits before meeting people’s 
needs and which periodically plunges the 
economy into crisis and depression. 

There is no alternative under 
capitalism. The only way out is to 
get rid of it altogether and replace it 
with a system based on productive 
resources being commonly owned and 
democratically controlled, so they can 
be used to provide what people need in 
accordance with the principle ‘from each 
according to ability, to each according to 
needs.’ 

ADAM BUICK 
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Abenomics: Japan 
Retests a Failed Experiment 


Japan’s prime minister is so confident in his economic policy that he has named it after 
himself. But will his ‘Abenomics’ cure what ails Japanese capitalism? 





This has been the key choice 

for policymakers seeking to lift 
their national economies out of the 
crisis that has dragged on since the 
collapse of Lehman Brothers in late 
2008. It’s the question of whether 
government should try to cushion the 
blow of a crisis or rather let it run its 
course. 

But Japan’s Prime Minister Shinzo 
Abe has put forward an economic 
strategy, dubbed ‘Abenomics’, that 
seems to adopt the belief that there 
is no need to choose. The basic idea 
is that, first, government should 
aggressively introduce fiscal and 
monetary policies to stimulate 
demand, and that, once the ball is 
moving, the government can back 
off and let the free market work its 
wonders. 

More specifically, the prime 
minister says he has three ‘arrows’ in 
his quiver to slay economic recession 
and prod the economic growth that 
has eluded Japan and the rest of 
the world. Those three key policies 
are: monetary policy centered on 
quantitative easing, fiscal policy 
aimed at stimulating demand, and 
structural reforms to deregulate the 
economy. 

For Abe and his government, the 
root of Japan’s economic problems is 
thought to lie in deflation. Following 
a simplistic Keynesian logic, Abe is 
convinced that the expectation of 
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continued deflation has discouraged 
investment and led consumers to 
defer purchases. If Japan were 

in an inflationary period instead, 

the argument goes, this would 
stimulate economic activity and raise 
consumption. 

The ‘first arrow’ of Abenomics 
in particular aims to reverse the 
deflationary trend. This has involved 
the Bank of Japan, under Abe’s yes- 
man Haruhiko Kuroda, implementing 
an ultra-loose monetary policy. 
Kuroda announced in April 2013 that 
the BOJ would double the ‘monetary 
base’, aiming to deliver 2 percent 
inflation within the next two years. 
This involves purchasing around 
7 trillion yen worth of Japanese 
government bonds and other assets 
every month, rivaling the amount the 
Federal Reserve has been pouring 
into its own ‘quantitative easing’ 
policy. The BOJ has also left interest 
rates for commercial banks at around 
O percent in the hope that this will 
encourage lending. 

Abe’s second arrow is fiscal 
stimulus; the building of more 
‘bridges to nowhere’ and other lavish 
spending on infrastructure. In early 
2013, just a few weeks into office, 
Prime Minister Abe introduced a 10.3 
trillion yen stimulus package. And, in 
January of this year, he announced 
a supplementary budget of 3.12 
trillion yen to fund further stimulus 
spending. 


Given the Keynesian dimensions 
of the first two arrows, it’s not 
too surprising that a right-wing 
reactionary like Abe could win praise 
from a number of liberal economists, 
most notably Paul Krugman. In 
a May 2013 column for The New 
York Times titled ‘Japan the Model’, 
Krugman wondered why the ‘Western 
world’ was ‘overtaken by economic 
defeatism’, instead of taking a ‘sharp 
turn toward monetary and fiscal 
stimulus’ as Japan was doing. ‘A 
short-term boost to growth won’t 
cure all of Japan’s ills’, Krugman 
wrote, ‘but, if it can be achieved, it 
can be the first step toward a much 
brighter future’. 

In short, for Krugman and other 
Keynesian economists, Abenomics 
has been seen as an alternative 
to the austerity policies that they 
believe are at the root of the current 
economic stagnation. 


The long-awaited ‘third arrow’ 

But Abe has had quite a few fans 
among conservatives and free- 
marketeers as well. They are looking 
to the prime minister to follow 
through on his pledge to carry out 
structural reforms that will free 
capital from its chains. This is the 
aim of the ‘third arrow’ of Abenomics. 
The non-Keynesian fans of Abe have 
hoped (although their hope is fading) 
that the benefits resulting from the 
structural reforms would make up 
for the debt incurred from the lavish 
fiscal and monetary policies. 

In June 2014, Abe finally unveiled 
some of the third-arrow policies he 
hopes to introduce, including cutting 
corporate income tax to below 30 
percent, creating special economic 
zones with fewer regulations and 
lower tax rates, and lifting the ban 
on online sales of drugs. The list 
of specific proposals was fairly 
long, but the combined effect was 
underwhelming, at least in the eyes 
of the foreign business press, which 
had been looking forward to the third 
arrow with great expectation. 

‘Misfire’ was the title of an article 
in the Economist that described 
Abe’s structural reforms as ‘timid’. 
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In particular, the magazine’s editors 
were disappointed that Abe did not 
promise more measures to reform the 
labour market and the agricultural 
sector. 

The prime minister’s ‘timidity’ is 
not surprising, however, since the 
potential third-arrow reforms concern 
issues of keen political importance to 
influential lobby groups within the 
ruling party itself as well as issues 
that could divide the public. The LDP 
is far from agreement on matters 
related to free trade and agriculture, 
and cutting taxes for corporations 
while raising the consumption tax 
is not likely to win over the public. 

If the political headwinds are strong 
enough, Abe could easily end up the 
target of his own third arrow. 


Roundabout solutions 

The idea (or hope, really) behind 
Abenomics is that each arrow hitting 
its bull’s-eye will have a combined 
‘synergistic’ effect capable of lifting 
the crisis-laden economy out of its 
rut. The optimistic charts presented 
to explain how this might all happen 
tend to look something like the 
diagram of a Rube Goldberg machine; 
a chain reaction where the initial 
steps bring improvements that in 
turn generate other improvements. 

For instance, a chart created 
by the investment bank Nomura 
Holdings plots out how the aggressive 
monetary policy will drive up stock 
prices; this in turn will boost 
corporate profitability, which will 
expand capital expenditures and 
increase wages; while the lower 
yen will drive up exports, thereby 
also boosting capital expenditures. 
And while this is going on, the 
fiscal stimulus is expected public 
investment, thus also raising 
consumption, wages, and capital 
expenditures. On top of this, the 
structural reforms are expected to 
boost all of the drivers of growth. All 
of this combining to allegedly raise 
the level of effective demand and 
break away from deflation. 

It is incredibly convoluted, but 
then again capitalism itself is an 
incredibly convoluted system of 
social production; a system where 
hardly any problem lends itself to 
a straightforward solution. The 
reason in most cases is that all of the 
production decisions are made by 
the capitalists who own or manage 
the means of production; each 
of these actors making decisions 
on the basis of their own profit 
calculations. Any effort to influence 
how capitalists choose to behave can 
only be attempted in a roundabout 
way, since private ownership and 
the rights stemming from it are 
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sacrosanct under capitalism. 

Those capitalists are in charge of 
production; certainly not society as 
a whole, or even the government, 
despite its pretentions to leadership. 
What the government can do, in 
attempting to coordinate the private 
(and fundamentally selfish) activities 
of capitalists, is to introduce this 
or that incentive or regulation to 
encourage behavior thought to 
benefit capitalism as a whole. The 
problem, though, is that capitalists 
will not budge, no matter how 
strongly cajoled, if they do not see 
the point (=profit) for themselves of 
such behavior. This fundamental 
reality leaves a ‘leader’ like Abe with 
few options except to throw money at 
the problem in the form of fiscal and 
monetary stimulus in the hope that it 
will spur productive activities. 

How different the situation would 
be in a socialist world, where no 
minority has a stranglehold on the 
means of production, which are 
instead held in common. There the 
questions related to production are 
transparent; no longer economic 
problems at all, actually, but mere 
‘technical’ issues related to how to 
go about producing whatever the 
members of society have determined 
democratically to be necessary. No 
need for the domino or billiard-ball 
approach where every problem is only 
dealt with indirectly or at an angle. 


Dominos still standing 

So what has been the effect 
of Abenomics so far? Initially, 
the outlook was pretty rosy. 





Abenomics: hitting the bull’s-eye? 


Not surprisingly, the aggressive 
quantitative easing and O percent 
interest rate policy quickly sparked 
a stock exchange boom. By mid- 
November 2014 the Nikkei average 
had risen to 17,490 points, a 70 
percent increase compared to the 
time Abe took office. The fall of the 
yen was equally dramatic, with the 
currency losing around 40 percent 
of its value against the dollar since 


Abe took office in December 2012. 
GDP growth also looked promising 
(at first), increasing in the first three 
quarters of 2013. 

But the first flaw in the 
mechanistic logic of Abenomics 
became increasingly clear as the 
year 2014 progressed. The stock- 
market boom has done little to lift 
the real economy. In fact, the boom 
itself reflects the fact that most of the 
money pumped into the economy is 
ending up in speculative (rather than 
productive) activities. This reality is 
seen in the figures for Japan’s GDP 
which shrank in the second and 
third quarters of 2014 by 7.3 and 6 
percent respectively. 

Even the dramatic fall in the 
Japanese yen has not ended up 
lifting the country out of its trade 
deficit, as Japan recorded an excess 
of imports over exports of 893 billion 
yen in November, marking the its 
29th consecutive month for trade to 
be in the red. 

Wages also have not risen much 
either, despite Abe’s appeals to 
corporate leaders. In August 2014, 
real wages (adjusted for inflation) 
fell by 2.6 percent year-on-year, 
the 14" straight month of declines. 
The bottom-line of profit has again 
proved to be a weightier concern 
to capitalists than the opinions of 
politicians or the public. 

On top of all these setbacks to 
the plan, the Bank of Japan is 
even having difficulty reaching its 
2 percent inflation target. This is 
particularly troublesome for Captain 
Abe and his obsessive crew, since 
deflation has been their White 
Whale that had to be slayed at all 
cost. Rather than admit defeat in 
this quest, the BOJ has decided 
to increase the monetary stimulus 
by enlarging to 80 trillion yen the 
annual target for expanding the 
monetary base, as compared to the 
previous 60 to 70 trillion yen range. 

In short, although the first two 
arrows may have hit the mark 
insofar as their immediate goals, 
few of the expected knock-on effects 
have materialized. This should 
not be too terribly surprising to 
anyone, especially to the members 
of the LDP, since for well over two 
decades Japanese governments have 
experimented with similar monetary 
and fiscal policies in the hope of 
economic recovery. 

It goes without saying that the 
experiment failed (again and again). 
Slashing interest rates to zero was 
not the answer; nor did previous 
stimulus packages provide much 
incentive to the real economy. 
Japan introduced no fewer than 15 
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“™{ ritics of the Socialist Party 
often ask why we would want 


‘to bother standing for election, 
when the real power is in the hands 
of the Establishment, and if an 
election went against their wishes, 
they’d just suspend democracy. Our 
answer has always been simple: the 
capitalist class is not united, but 
competing one against the other. 
They cannot trust each other with 
state power, because the temptations 
of cheating and corruption are 
too great. They need the political 
democracy and its openness in order 
to have a reliable machine to protect 
their general interests of property 


and contract. They need the army of 
workers who run the state to work 
for them. 

Recent research by the University 
College London Constitution Unit 
shows how integral the elected parts 
of the state are. Their reports The 
Policy Impact of House of Commons 
Select Committees and The Policy 
Impact of Parliament on Legislation 
use a combination of empirical and 
interview research to assess how 
much influence parliament has on 
the policy over the executive and on 
the laws as finally produced by the 
state. 

They found ‘Committees are highly 


prolific, and producing increasing 
numbers of reports. Between 
1997 and 2010 select committees 
probably produced almost 1,500 
inquiry reports (or 110 a year) and 
almost 40,000 recommendations 
and conclusions, of which 19,000 (or 
1450 a year) were aimed at central 
government.’ Further, according 
to their examination of that work 
‘around 40% of recommendations 
are accepted by government, and 
a similar proportion go on to be 
implemented. Calls for small policy 
change are more likely to be accepted 
and implemented, but around a 
third of recommendations calling for 
significant policy changes succeed.’ 
Further, their interviews with civil 
servants found that the question of 
‘How could this policy be defended 
in front of a select committee’ 
loomed large in their minds at the 
policy formulation level. Indeed, the 
Constitution Unit’s work ‘identifies 
seven additional types of influence: 
contribution to wider debate, drawing 
together evidence, spotlighting issues 
and changing ministerial priorities, 
brokering (improving transparency 
within and between departments), 
accountability, exposure, and 
generating fear’ (www.ucl.ac.uk/ 
constitution-unit/research/ 
parliament/select-committees). These 
layers of influence are important, as 
Select Committees have no formal 
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(i.e. legal) means of enforcing their 
findings, their power is informal and 
political. 

Detailed research on the 
Parliamentary process also illustrates 
how much power parliamentarians 
possess. Between 1999 and 2012 
the House of Lords voted against 
the government 506 times, with 
around 130 (about 40 percent) 
of those defeats being upheld. 

Some of these issues were core 
government matters, such as jury 
trials, ID cards and detention 
without trial. In many ways, this 
demonstrates the important power 
of this unelected chamber, but, 
again, its power was informal, as 
the Commons could have overruled 
it. The number of defeats for the 
coalition government is lower, as they 
have greater representation in the 
unelected house (www.ucl.ac.uk/ 
constitution-unit/constitution-unit- 
news/ 141014). 

In fact, as the Constitution unit 
found, government Ministers would 
often try to negotiate with peers and 
Commons back-benchers, because 
‘the last thing they want is a vote’. 
Indeed, the executive operates 
a sophisticated parliamentary 
management policy to try and ensure 
that it is not defeated, making sure 
that it doesn’t propose anything that 
parliamentarians will not wear. The 
appearance of an almighty executive 
holding sway over parliament is very 
much that, appearance, and it is one 
that an executive must work hard to 
maintain. The first job of government 
is to look like it is in charge. 

The academics found that around 
60 percent of amendments to acts 
of parliament originated with non- 
government parliamentarians, 
despite being officially government 
proposed amendments to its own 
legislation. 


Claiming legitimacy 

This is the detailed impact of 
Parliament on the running of the 
country. Of course, the executive 
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constitutionally can only be formed 
based on holding onto a majority in 
the House of Commons, which in 
turn means retaining the support of 
the largest section of the population 
at large (and usually a majority). 
Whatever the detail and objective 
effects of government policy, they can 
legitimately claim to have the support 
of the population, albeit with a 
sophisticated electorate management 
strategy as well. 

The influence of parliament as a 
body stretches deep into the civil 
service and the daily operations of 
government. Its influence lies not 
in observable command control, 
but in the minds and imaginations 
of state actors, who are habituated 
to at least showing deference to 
their elected masters. This cannot 
simply be turned off at the flick of a 
switch: political democracy is well 
entrenched within the British state, 
and a great many politicians and civil 
servants (as well as their respective 
hangers-on) have a great deal of 
interest in maintaining political 
democracy. To put it bluntly, a lot 
of people have too much to lose to 
simply end democracy overnight. 

Of course, parliament itself is 
limited in what it can do. It cannot 
act in such a way as to destroy its 
popular support. At the minimum, 
the politicians would lose elections 
and lose their jobs. In more extreme 
circumstances there would be riots 
and strikes or capital flight. They also 
have to act, ultimately, in line with 
the reified reality of the markets. The 
reliance on state borrowing means 
they have to placate the owners of 
debt and property. 

To the extent that the executive 
retains immense patronage, able 
to buy off cronies with jobs, titles 
and entry into the revolving door 
of corporate boardrooms and 
consultancy work, it retains secretive, 
unaccountable power. A movement 
to promote democracy, to throw open 
the operations of government and to 
convert them from being government 
of people into 
the democratic 
administration 
of things will 
be able to cut 
off such chains 
of patronage. 

Indeed, 
the relatively 
recent 
innovation on 
parliamentary 
votes on 
war (again, 
this has an 
informal status 
that has been 


What 
about 
Chile? 


Often, 

opponents of 

democratic socialist revolution cite the 
example of Chile, but that doesn’t bear 
up to scrutiny. In 1970 Salvador Allende 
was elected with 36.6 percent of the 
vote. According to the Constitution, 

if no candidate achieved more than 

50 percent of the vote, the Chilean 
Legislature had to choose a President 
(usually the one with the most votes), 
and in Allende’s case, the Christian 
Democrats eventually backed him. At 
that point, the coalition of parties that 
backed Allende, the Unidad Popular, did 
not have a majority in either the Senate 
or the Chamber of Deputies. 

In 1973, a parliamentary election 
saw the Unidad Popular defeated, 
and the Christian Democrats joined 
the Confederation of Democracy. 

The right were then able to use their 
parliamentary majority to harass 
Allende, and to claim legitimacy. Prior 
to the coup that ousted Allende, both 
the legislature and the courts accused 
him of acting unconstitutionally and 
undemocratically. 

Nonetheless, before Pinochet could 
launch his coup, he had to assassinate 
his way through the military chain of 
command, so committed were the top 
generals to the constitutional process. 

Allende was defeated by a 
conspiratorial coup, backed by the 
United States, but this was only 
possible with widespread popular 
support. At no point did Allende 
have an outright majority, not even a 
preponderant plurality. 





elevated into what constitutional 
experts call a convention, since state 
actors behave as if they have to abide 
by it even if it isn’t enforceable), 
shows this power, with the defeat 
over military action in Syria. That is 
a massive inroad into the peremptory 
rights of the executive. 

None of this is to fetishise 
parliament nor its procedures, 
but instead to show how political 
democracy is central to the 
operation of the British state, 
despite occasional appearances to 
the contrary. It shows how human 
relations lie behind the surface 
machinery of state. Currently 
the majority continue to support 
capitalist politicians and parties, but 
if they were to turn into a movement 
for socialism, the democratic process 
is no barrier to them getting their 
way. 
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ell-known for its stunts, 
street stalls and student 
activism, the SWP suffered 


a setback a couple of years ago 
which led to an exodus of members. 
One of them was Ian Birchall, the 
biographer of the group’s founder 
Tony Cliff and himself a one-time 
member of the party’s leadership. He 
had been a member of the SWP and 
its predecessor, the International 
Socialism group, for over 50 years. 
Last December he offered some 
views on his blog as to what went 
wrong (http://grimanddim.org/ 
political-writings /2014-so-sad/) 

When it was formed in the 
1950s as a Trotskyist group which 
recognised that the so-called USSR 
was state capitalist (as we’d known 
all along) it was organised on the 
same lines as many other left- 
wing groups in this country. Its 
members were in the Labour Party 
and portrayed themselves as left- 
wing Labourites. Then in the 1960s 
things began to change, they moved 
out of the Labour Party and in 1968 
Cliff decided that it was time to 
re-organise the group on stricter 
Leninist lines. 

What prompted this was the 
general strike in France earlier that 
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year. Typically, as a good Trotskyist, 
Cliff attributed its failure to result 
in a socialist revolution to the 


absence of a revolutionary party to 
lead the striking workers (not that 
socialist revolution was the real aim 
of the strike though it was in fact a 
success from a trade unionist point 
of view). He concluded that what 
‘revolutionaries’ should do in the 
light of this was to openly organise 
themselves along the same lines 

as Lenin’s Bolshevik party which, 
according to him and Trotskyist 
legend, had led to a successful 
socialist revolution (even if in his 
view it later degenerated into state 
capitalism). 

Lenin had set out his view on 
how a revolutionary party should 
be organised in his notorious 1903 
pamphlet What is to be Done? In 
it he proposed a party of full-time 
professional revolutionaries which 
should seek to lead the workers 
and peasants by formulating 
populist slogans reflecting the level 
of understanding that ‘the masses’ 


were considered capable of reaching. 


This might have made some 
sense as a strategy for overthrowing 
a backward, autocratic regime 
like Tsarism. As it happened, the 


ership leads 


Tsarist regime collapsed of its 
own accord under the pressures 
of the First World War but Lenin’s 
organisational form did help the 
Bolsheviks seize political control 
once Tsarism had collapsed. This 
success led Lenin to proclaim that 
this was the way revolutionaries 
should organise too in developed 
capitalist countries, even those 
where political democracy existed. 

So, in 1968 the members of 
IS changed the name of their 
paper from Labour Worker to 
Socialist Worker and, more 
importantly, abandoned its previous 
organisational structure under 
which policy was decided by a 
conference of branch delegates 
voting on motions proposed by 
branches and where the members of 
the executive committee were elected 
as individuals. This was all swept 
aside and the ‘slate’ system that 
the Bolshevik party had used was 
adopted and which had also been 
inherited by the CPSU in Russia 
(yes, Leninism did lead to Stalinism 
too). 

Under this system the ‘leadership’ 
(politburo, central committee or 
whatever it is called) is elected 
en bloc at the party’s conference. 
Delegates don’t vote for individual 
candidates, but for a list, or slate, 
containing as many names as there 
are vacancies. In theory there can 
be more than one list but in practice 
there never is or has been. In the 
SWP (as in the USSR), there was 
just one — proposed by the outgoing 
leadership. Rather than trying to put 
forward a rival list, the leadership’s 
opponents preferred to leave and 
form another group organised on the 
same lines (one explanation for the 
proliferation of Trotskyist groups). 

It can easily be seen that this is a 
recipe for the emergence of a self- 
perpetuating leadership. Which is 
precisely what happened, as Birchall 
noted: 

‘recent events have shown the 
limitations of the slate system. It 
has become a means whereby the 
CC can indefinitely propose itself 
for re-election, co-opting approved 
individuals as it goes.’ 

There was another consequence in 
the SWP too: 

‘Moreover, a career path has 
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now clearly emerged — comrades, 
generally former students, 

become full-timers, and if they 

are successful, they rise in 

the apparatus and become CC 
members. Thus we get a CC almost 
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entirely composed of people who 
have spent most of their political 
life as full-timers and have very 
limited experience of work or trade 
unionism.’ 


The slate system was also applied 
to elect the branch delegates to 
conference: 

‘Back in the eighties, when strong 
branch committees existed, the 
branch committee would nominate 
a slate of conference delegates. 
While it was obviously possible for 
members to nominate an alternative 
slate, this was frowned on, and in 
practice was relatively rare. I recall a 
chairperson telling us the agenda for 
a branch meeting and saying “and 
then the conference delegates will be 
announced”. In practice he was right 
— this was what usually happened.’ 

So the SWP ended up a top- 
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down organisation run by a self- 
perpetuating clique. 

Perhaps surprisingly, Birchall does 
not draw the conclusion that this 
is where the slate system, a central 
tenet of the Leninist vanguard party 
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Above: an SWP stall in London. Left: 
Lenin, who proposed a party of full-time 
professional revolutionaries should lead 
the workers and peasants. Below: William 
Morris. 


concept, was bound to lead. He 

still thinks in terms of a vanguard 
party of professional revolutionaries 
organised on Leninist lines. His 
beef is not with the theory but 

with the way it was applied in the 
SWP - bureaucratically rather 

than democratically. But for him 
‘democracy’ is not a decision-making 
procedure but merely a means 

of providing information to the 
leadership so that it can formulate 
the best policy to pursue and the 
best slogans to put before workers 


for them to follow: 

“.. a revolutionary leadership 
needs to know what is going on in 
the working class. It cannot do this 
by reading the Financial Times, it 
has to listen to comrades who have 
roots in different sections of the 
class and who can report on what 
is happening on the ground. As Cliff 
argued: “... they have to learn from 
their fellow workers as much as — or 
more than — they have to teach. To 
repeat, the job is to lead, and to lead 
you have to thoroughly understand 
those you are leading.” 

This is not democracy in any 
meaningful sense. It’s still saying 
that the wage and salary working 
class is incapable of freeing itself 
on its own but needs to be led by a 
self-appointed vanguard. It is still 
rejecting the view that socialism, as 
a fully democratic society, can only 
be established democratically, both 
in the sense of being what a majority 
want and in the sense of employing 
democratic methods. 

To establish socialism the wage 
and salary working class does need 
to organise itself to win political 
control, i.e. as a political party, but 
in a democratic party, not to follow a 
vanguard party or any other would- 
be leaders. 

There is, however, one thing that 
Birchall seems to have learnt after 
more than 50 years as a Trotskyist/ 
Leninist: 

‘The important thing at present is 
the battle of ideas; as William Morris 
put it, “it should be our special aim 
to make Socialists”.’ 

This is a quote from the Statement 
of Principles of the Hammersmith 
Socialist Society, drawn up in 1890. 
It’s what we’ve been saying for over 
100 years. 

ADAM BUICK 
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Party News 


Marx’s London Walk 


On 7 January, a short walk was made by socialists around 
Soho and Fitzrovia. Despite the midday, mid-week timing, 
necessary to coincide with the visit of visitors from Sweden, 
there was a good turnout. We viewed the old Red Lion pub, 
where the iconic Communist Manifesto was presented to the 
Communist Workers’ Education Society, Marx’s house in 
Dean Street, scene of the dire poverty which killed off three of 
his children, and the home of the First International in Greek 
Street, which, as one comrade reminded us, was the venue 
for the first 
reading of the 
socialist classic 
Value, Price and 
Profit. We then 
proceeded across 
Soho Square and 
Oxford Street to 
the vicinity of 
Fitzroy Square, 
for nigh forty 
years around 
the turn of the 
last century, 
stomping 
ground of the 
Communist 
Club. The 

latter, the guide 
explained, was 
the successor to 
the Communist 
Worker’s 
Education 
Society, 
habituated by friends of Marx, as well as other late 
nineteenth century notables, such as William Morris. The 
club was also the first headquarters of our own Party, thus 
forming a neat link between past and present. 





Fitzrovia 
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stimulus packages between 1992 and 2008, averaging around 
2.3 percent of the country’s overall GDP. 

What grew as a result of these efforts was not the economy 
but government debt; to the point where it is now 780 trillion 
yen, which is roughly 240 percent of Japan’s GDP, forcing the 
government to channel around 40 percent of its revenue to 
the servicing of this debt. 

Abe himself seems to be well aware that ‘Abenomics’ will 
hit the wall sooner or later, if it hasn’t made contact already. 
His decision to call a snap general election in December, even 
though he had two years left in his current term, was widely 
recognized as stemming from his expectation that things are 
likely to get worse, economically. Better to call an election 
now, he reasoned, while the opposition is in disarray, than to 
wait another year or two. 

The ploy worked, as the LDP and its coalition partner 
Komeito preserved their two-thirds parliamentary majority, 
while around half the population abstained from voting at 
all. But Abe may have been too clever by half; in making 
Abenomics the centerpiece of his campaign, he has laid 
further claim to his responsibility for the performance of the 
Japanese economy. The prime minister is free to remain in 
office another four years, but with his ‘three arrows’ looking 
more like damp squibs he may not last that long. 

MICHAEL SCHAUERTE 
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The onward march of globalisation 


FOR YEARS the World Trade Organisation has been trying to 
change the rules of global trade in the interests of global inves- 
tors. The US in particular wants to ease the out-sourcing and 
off-shoring of jobs, permitting employers to seek the lowest 
wages and weakest government oversight protections around 
the world; and to incorporate patent and intellectual ownership 
rules that will further restrict access to medicines for millions and 
could be expanded to include even surgical procedures and not 
just drug treatments. 

Overall, it is a bid to implement a globalisation policy of trade 
harmony at the lowest common denominator that will further the 
interests of global investors by relaxing various standards to 
weaker levels of consumer and public protection. It would rep- 
resent a further reduction in the ‘sovereignty’ of national govern- 
ments and their already weak power to resist the dictates of the 
world market. But these negotiations have not yet reached a 
conclusion because some countries do not want to open their 
doors too much to multinational corporations. 

At the same time the EU and the US are negotiating a ‘Trans- 
atlantic Trade and Investment Partnership’. One of the points 
under discussion is a mechanism known as ‘Investor-State Dis- 
pute Settlement’ (ISDS), which would give corporations the right 
to challenge a country’s laws. Clearly, this is something more 
than a mere ‘free-trade’ deal. 

Even if a new reform or policy applies equally to domestic and 
foreign investors, ISDS proposes to allow corporations to re- 
ceive compensation for the absence of a ‘predictable regulatory 
environment.’ Already under existing WTO ‘free-trade’ rules this 
type of argument has been used to attack clean energy, min- 
ing, land use, health, labour, and other policies. More than $14 
billion in the 16 claims are now under litigation in the US; all re- 
late to environmental, energy, financial regulation, public health, 
land use and transportation policies, which are not traditional 
trade issues. EU investors have attacked Egypt’s minimum- 
wage increase, and a US corporation has attacked the Peruvian 
government's decision to regulate toxic waste and close a dan- 
gerously polluting smelter. In one of the most notorious cases, 
US tobacco giant Philip Morris launched investor-state cases 
challenging anti-smoking laws in Uruguay and Australia after 
failing to undermine the health laws in domestic courts. 

Another proposal in TTIP is for ‘regulatory cooperation’ which 
would give big business lobby groups wide opportunities to in- 
fluence decision-making, outside the normal democratic deci- 
sion-making processes on both sides of the Atlantic. The clear 
intention is to allow business to in effect ‘co-write’ international 
regulations, as already happens at national level. 

All new relevant US or EU proposals for legislation or regula- 
tion would have to be screened first for their impacts on trade. 
A report has to be made to that effect, to make sure legisla- 
tors don’t adopt anything that would be detrimental to business. 
Even before a proposal is launched, say by the European Com- 
mission, the US has to be notified, and vice versa. This opens 
the door to intense lobbying and also to all sorts of pre-emptive 
pressure — for example a threat of litigation under the ISDS 
mechanism. 

The socialist attitude is that, at the end of it all, the arguments 
within the WTO which have so far prevented agreement are a 
dispute between vying capitalist factions, free-trader versus pro- 
tectionist, foreign versus native capitalist - competitors, fighting 
to defend or create conditions that offer them the best return. 
Even so, among the casualties are working people the world 
over, who will end up as collateral damage, more powerless and 
more vulnerable than ever in the face of global capitalism. 
ALJO 
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HERESY BY Tilo Ulbricht, performed at the Tabard 
theatre in Chiswick, London, last year, is based on 
The Grand Inquisitor chapter in the Dostoyevsky 
novel The Brothers Karamazov. Ulbricht’s play is set 
in sixteenth century Spain ‘during the most terrible 
time of the Inquisition, when fires were lighted 
every day throughout the land to the glory of God 
and in the splendid autos-da-fé wicked heretics 
were burnt by the Cardinal, the Grand Inquisitor’ 
(Dostoyevsky). 

Catholic philosophy pondered such questions as 
‘whether angels have navels?’ or ‘how many angels 
can dance on the head of a pin?’ Thomas Aquinas’s 
position on heresy provided the doctrinal basis 
for the Inquisition: ‘in God’s tribunal, those who 
return are always received, because God is a searcher 
of hearts, and knows those who return in sincerity. But 
the Church cannot imitate God in this, for she presumes 
that those who relapse after being once received, are not 
sincere in their return; hence she does not debar them 
from the way of salvation, but neither does she protect 
them from the sentence of death’ (Summa Theologica). 

Catholic philosophy did not allow the questioning 
of doctrine. As Bertrand Russell pointed out, Aquinas 
‘does not, like the Platonic Socrates, set out to follow 
wherever the argument may lead. He is not engaged in 
an inquiry... before he begins to philosophize, he already 
knows the truth; it is declared in the Catholic faith. If he 
can find apparently rational arguments for some parts of 
the faith, so much the better; if he cannot, he need only 
fall back on revelation’ (A History of Western Philosophy). 

The major theme of Heresy is ‘what is Truth?’ but 
Catholic philosophy can never ascertain what Truth 
is as there is no such thing as Absolute Truth. Marx 
identified that ‘the criticism of religion is the premise 
of all criticism... the criticism of Heaven turns into 
the criticism of Earth, the criticism of religion into 
the criticism of law, and the criticism of theology into 
the criticism of politics . . it is, therefore, the task of 
history, once the other-world of truth has vanished, 
to establish the truth of this world’ (Introduction to A 
Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right). 

Dostoyevsky in The Grand Inquisitor identified the 
danger of socialism for religion: ‘humanity will proclaim 
by the lips of their sages that there is no crime, and 
therefore no sin; but there are only hungry people. Feed 
them first, and then demand virtue of them! - that is 
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what they will inscribe on their banner, which they 
will raise against you, and which will destroy your 
temple... you promised them the bread of Heaven, 
but, I repeat again, can it compare with earthly bread?’ 
Dostoyevsky later commented ‘by the stones and the 
loaves of bread, I meant our present social problems. 
Present-day socialism in Europe sets Christ aside 

and is first of all concerned about bread. It appeals 

to science and maintains that the cause of all human 
misfortune is poverty, the struggle for existence and the 
wrong kind of environment’ (Philosophy in Literature). 
In Heresy, Jesus is arrested by ‘the Cardinal himself, 
the Grand Inquisitor, an old man of nearly ninety, tall 
and erect, with a shrivelled face and sunken eyes, from 
which, though, a light like a fiery spark still gleams’ 
(Dostoyevsky). Peter Saracen delivers a commanding 
central performance as the Grand Inquisitor in Tilo 
Ulbricht’s play. 

Ludwig Feuerbach argued in his 1841 work, The 
Essence of Christianity, that it is important for religion 
that its object should be radically distinct from 
humanity; and that it was equally necessary that it 
come down to Earth if it is to be religiously relevant. For 
this reason, Christianity teaches the Incarnation where 
God suffers the indignity of birth, the pain of suffering, 
and the emptiness of death out of love for humankind. 
With Incarnation, Feuerbach finds the ultimate 
expression of human self-love and the surest indication 
that religion is a human projection: in religion humanity 
has relation only to its own nature, only to itself, the 
clearest proof of this is ‘the love of God’, i.e. of projected 
humanity, for humanity, as the basis and central point 
of religion. With Incarnation, Feuerbach argues humans 

receive back all that they have surrendered to 
God. By worshipping God, people unconsciously 
worship themselves as in Spinoza’s ‘homo homini 
deus’ (Man is a God to Man). 

Marx wrote to Feuerbach that he had 
intentionally or not ‘given Socialism a 
philosophical foundation’, by exposing the 
mystified nature of religion, the alienated subject- 
object relation can be reversed, God brought down 
to Earth, and humanity made whole, putting 
social humanity in its rightful place at the centre 
of things. In 1870 Feuerbach read Marx’s Capital 
and joined the German Social Democratic Workers’ 
Party. Engels concluded that the ‘working 
class movement is the heir to classical German 
philosophy’ (Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of 


Classical German Philosophy). 
STEVE CLAYTON 
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[Book Reviews | Reviews 


Never mind the 
ballots 


Sex, Lies and the Ballot Box. 
Edited by Philip Cowley and Robert 
Ford. Biteback Publishing. £14.99. 





With the General 
Election fast 
approaching, 
expect a slew of 
books on this 
theme. Subtitled 
‘50 Things You 
Need to Know 
About British 
Elections’, this is 

" ° one of the first. 
The chapters are short (typically four 
or five pages) and are written in an 
accessible style by a variety of UK 
political scientists and polling gurus. 
Many of the familiar names are there: 
Rallings and Thrasher, John Curtice, 
David Denver et al. 

Chapters range from analyzing 
tactical voting, identifying who 
really votes UKIP, the influence 
of social class on voting, and why 
ethnic minorities still tend to vote 
Labour. There is lots of interest here, 
though it is a shame the publishers 
decided they had to try to spice 
things up further by including some 
embarrassingly weak chapters by 
staff at YouGov about sex and politics 
(eg the alleged sexual preferences 
and fantasies of different party 
supporters). 

Many of the arguments put 
forward build on previous research 
projects like the British Election 
Study that have uncovered an 
increasingly complex range of voting 
behaviour in the UK. This includes 
large numbers of people voting for 
split tickets, ie voting for different 
parties on the same election day, 
such as when a General Election 
and local elections coincide. It 
also involves a decline in voting 
based on class factors as defined 
by the sociologists, though with a 
noticeable rise in recent decades 
of geographical alignment behind 
parties — most obviously Labour in 
Wales, Scotland and the North of 
England, and the Tories in the South 
and East. This geographical ‘flocking 
together’ occurs even when social 
class, housing and other factors have 
been accounted for. Interestingly, it 
would also appear that the prevailing 
underpinning values of voters in 
Wales and Scotland, for instance, 
are not that different on most issues 
to those of people in parts of the UK 
that tend to vote Conservative. 

In sociological terms, the 
voters with the most traditional 
‘working class’ profiles tend now to 
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disproportionately vote UKIP when 
they vote at all (with a particular 
concentration of UKIP support among 
elderly white men who are — or were 
— blue-collar workers who had left 
school at 16 or younger). By contrast, 
Labour now gets almost as much 
support in percentage terms from the 
top fifth of income earners in society 
as it does from the bottom fifth. 
Indeed, this finding was reflected in 
surveys at the last couple of general 
elections where it was found that 
Labour attracted noticeably more 
support from readers of the Financial 
Times than it did of the Express, with 
the Labour percentage of FT readers 
being not too far below those of the 
Sun. 

In many ways it appears that 
considerable numbers of voters 
are now shopping in the proverbial 
postmodern supermarket where 
parties appear like clothes brands 
that are either trusted or tarnished. 
What perhaps doesn’t come out as 
strongly here as it might though is 
that this is not just a reflection of 
voters clustering towards the political 
centre, but of parties doing this too. 
Indeed, arguably the most noticeable 
change in politics in recent decades 
is that managerialism has replaced 
political ideology or argument — 
parties now make little attempt to 
convince people of a distinctive view. 
Instead, like a good salesman who 
can build rapport with clients by 
‘mirroring’ their body language and 
speech patterns, parties compete on 
broadly the same ideological ground 
but try to convince electors that they 
are personally more trustworthy, 
effective and professional than their 
competition. 

If this is all rather depressing, 
there are actually glimpses of hope 
here too. Political attitudes can often 
change in generational waves and 
the chapter on changing attitudes 
to race in the UK is a case in point. 
Here Danny Dorling discusses ‘when 
racism stopped being normal, but 
no-one noticed’. He shows that the 
percentage of electors who would be 
opposed to someone in their family 
marrying a person from another ethic 
group has declined from around 55 
per cent in the 1980s to about 25 per 
cent today as the older generations 
where these views were most 
prevalent have now died off, and with 
very few of the younger generation 
now holding these types of beliefs. 
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This trend has been mirrored in other 
countries like the US and is one 
indicator among many that people in 
the main Western democracies may 
still be economically conservative, 
but are more socially liberal —- and in 
some ways enlightened — than they 
have ever been before. 

DAP. 


Change everything 


This Changes Everything: 
Capitalism vs the Climate by 
Naomi Klein, Allen Lane, 2014, £20 





Oh what a 
bittersweet day: a 
book that makes 
you want to jump 
for joy about 

a topic which 
occasions floods 
of tears. Naomi 
Klein’s latest work 
should be widely 
read. She is bang 
on the money: the climate change 
argument is about capitalism. In 
short, free markets and sustainability 
are mutually exclusive, and either 
capitalism or the ecosystem has 

had its day. The slew of evidence 

on display is impressive — Klein 

is nothing if not a thorough case 
builder —- and the whole book can 

be seen as a superb illustration 

of the class system at work. She 
catalogues examples of the narratives 
being bent to suit vested interests 
and the dominant ideology: many 
parts of this we could not have 
written better ourselves. Talk about 
capitalism bearing the seeds of its 
own destruction. 

It has always struck me as odd 
that so many of the rich and powerful 
behaved as if they had another planet 
to escape to, or that somehow they 
could end up breathing their own 
wealth if the atmosphere became 
problematic. Why on earth were 
they funding climate change denial 
movements if they themselves would 
also suffer when the stuff hits the fan 
— as 97 percent of those who know 
have agreed is going to happen? Klein 
solves this one: the climate challenge 
is such a threat to their ideology 
that they simply cannot tolerate it: 
the measures necessary to forestall 
disaster require such concerted effort 
that it would be essential to curtail 
the very market freedoms so dear to 
them and their position. Much like 
the dictators of yore, they’d rather 
bring all down with them than give 
up power; or maybe more like Magda 
Goebbels, the world was not worth 
living in for her or her family without 
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the primacy of their Weltanschaung. 
Having spent the last 30 years 
unleashing the tiger of the neoliberal 
agenda, they were not going to let 
some bunch of green eggheads spoil 
the party. This would be intolerably 
bad for business and thereby very 
bad for their interests. 

As someone concerned about the 
environment since my teens (don’t 
ask...), lended up in the Green Party. 
However I left a while back as I was 
unconvinced about their attitude to 
power: how they would force vested 
interests to toe the line. I came to 
the same general conclusion as Klein 
— capitalism has to go — and realised 
that without this step, all else on 
the environmental agenda is playing 
for time. However here is where she 
and I might part company: the way 
forward and the alternative political 
landscape offered in her book is 
too hazy. It is as if she pulls her 
punches in the last round for fear of 
scaring off the readers — the book is 
after all aimed at the mainstream — 
or perhaps she really has not thought 
it through properly. 

Her suggestion that protests and 
actions will emerge which must be 
exploited to promote the agenda is 
too haphazard and hazy. What is 
the over-arching political philosophy 
which will give such emergent 
forces any direction apart from 
the environment and opposition to 
capitalism? The peg on which to 
hang the clothing of serious change 
is lacking in this book. Come on 





money back from builders for 
unfinished work; someone else is 
trying to get an ex-friend to repay 
a disputed loan. Presiding over 
the court is Judge Robert Rinder, 
who grills each claimant and 
defendant, then decides how the 
situation should be resolved. The 
programme carefully doesn’t dwell 
on the lack of legal weight the 
judge’s judgements have. Instead, 
it’s all about how waspish he can 
make his remarks. Judge Judy’s 
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Court On Camera 


WATCH SOME of ITV’s output 
during weekday afternoons 
and you'll feel like you’re being 
punished for having nothing 
better to do. One such guilty 
displeasure is Judge Rinder, the 
UK’s version of American ratings magnet 

Judge Judy. A TV studio has been turned into a mock-up 
courtroom, complete with a public gallery, clerks, anda 
non-authentic gavel. The cases are real; the sort heard 
in small claims courts. Someone is trying to get their 


Naomi, at heart you're one of us, if 
only you’d realise it - you can’t offer a 
solution without socialism. Ducking 
the real question seems a bit odd 
after what you have written and 
what you plainly believe. But I still 
welcome this book like few others. 
In the current climate anyone who 
starts asking the right questions has 
to be congratulated. 

HOWARD PILOTT 


Mutineers 


Mutinous Swine. Past Tense, 2014 





This adapted 
reprint from John 
Taylor Caldwell’s 
biography of Guy 
Aldred Come 
Dungeons Dark 
records the story 
of the resistance of 
the conscientious 
objectors in 
Wandsworth 
Prison towards the end of the First 
World War. Thankfully, it is largely 
devoid of Caldwell’s obsessive hero 
worship of the disputatious and 
divisive Aldred, focusing instead 

on the industrial unionist and 
ex-SPGBer RM Fox. It is, however, 
still marred in places by Caldwell’s 
Strange Misuse of Capital Letters. 

If the point of the pamphlet is to 
demonstrate the efficacy of direct 
action, the prisoners seeking by 


A Strike of Jailed 
‘Conscientious Objecturs tn 
Wandsworth Prison, 1918-19 











means such as hunger strikes and 
refusal to obey prison regulations to 
obtain concessions, it fails signally. 
Although direct action can be of use 
in achieving limited objectives, the 
results here were minor to say the 
least, redress being only obtained by 
the post-war amnesty. Nonetheless, 
the pamphlet is a good read, as 
indeed are most publications of 

the group, and provides a valuable 
antidote to the 1914-18 blood- 
and-mud remix currently peddled 
elsewhere. 

KAZ 
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Cheque or postal order (no cash) for £10.00 
payable to SPGB SW Regional Branch, c/o 
Veronica Clanchy, FAO: South West 
Regional Branch, 42 Winifred Road, Poole, 
Dorset. BH15 3PU. Any queries, please 
phone 01202 569826. Please include own 
phone number or other contact details. 


amiable-as-barbed wire approach has been replaced by 


Rinder’s prissy sarcasm. He very much enjoys playing 


to the camera, grabbing hold of each defendant or 
claimant’s mistakes and wringing out a chuckle or a gasp 
from the studio audience. Trust and generosity are often 
dismissed as ‘stoopid’, while among his other witticisms 
are ‘listening doesn’t mean I’m believing’ and ‘I’m not 
laughing at you, I’m laughing near you’. Rinder’s attitude 
reminds us that the law is there to put us ‘in our place’. 
Blot out his snarky wisecracks, and the programme gives 
a sad picture of how the way we relate to each other often 
boils down to a financial transaction. So, when money 
isn’t paid, relationships get broken. For all that Rinder 


aims for a common sense resolution, the contracts and 





rights of ownership involved are 
often ridiculously convoluted. 
Society tangles us up in these 
knots and then, as even Rinder 
acknowledges, the law can’t 
repair the damage caused to 
friendships and families. What 
the show does is package this 
hurt into what’s meant to be 
entertainment. 

MIKE FOSTER 
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[Meetings | 


For full details of all our meetings and events see our Meetup site: 
http://www.meetup.com/The-Socialist-Party-of-Great-Britain/ 


Socialist Party Head Office 

Sunday 1 February 2015 3.00pm 

‘Radical Feminism and Communism’ 
Speaker: Johnny Mercer 

52 Clapham High Street, London SW4 7UN 


North East Regional Branch 
Tuesday 3 February 2015 7.00pm 
The Marlborough Pub, Charles Street, 
Seaham SR7 9SJ 


Swansea Branch 

Monday 9 February 2015 7.30pm 

‘An Outsider’s View of the SPGB’ 

Guest Speaker: Philip Bounds, author of 
‘Notes from the End of History: a Memoir of 
the Left in Wales’ 

Unitarian Church, High St, Swansea SA1 1NZ 
(next to Argos). 


Lambeth Socialist Group 

Thursday 12 February 2015 7.00pm 

‘The Vauxhall General Election Campaign’ 
52 Clapham High Street, London SW4 7UN 


Socialist Party Head Office 

Sunday 15 February 2015 3.00pm 

‘Borders and Control: Migration under 
Capitalism’ 

Speaker: Paul Bennett 

52 Clapham High Street, London SW4 7UN 


West London Branch 

Tuesday 17 February 2015 8.00pm 

‘Greece: What could a Syriza government do?’ 
Speaker: Adam Buick 

Chiswick Town Hall, Heathfield Terrace, 
London W4 4JN 


North London Branch 

Thursday 19 February 2015 8.00pm 
‘Beginners Guide to Economic Crises’ 
Torriano Meeting House, 99 Torriano Avenue, 
London NW5 2RX 


Declaration of Principles 





This declaration is the basis of our 
organisation and, because it is also an 
important historical document dating from 
the formation of the party in 1904, its original 
language has been retained. 


Object 

The establishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownership 

and democratic control of the means 
and instruments for producing and 
distributing wealth by and in the interest 
of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 
The Socialist Party of Great Britain holds 


1.That society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means 
of living (i.e. land, factories, railways, etc.) 
by the capitalist or master class, and the 
consequent enslavement of the working 
class, by whose labour alone wealth is 
produced. 


2.That in society, therefore, there is an 
antagonism of interests, manifesting itself as 
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Socialist Party Head Office 

Sunday 22 February 2015 3.00pm 

‘What the conspiracy theories aren't telling 
you’ 

Guest Speaker: Edmund Griffiths, author of 
Towards a Science of Belief Systems 

he is from the Oxford Communist 
Corresponding Society 

52 Clapham High Street, London SW4 7UN 


Socialist Party Head Office 

Sunday 15 March 2015 3.00pm 

‘Genocide: Ordinary People in Extraordinary 
Circumstances’ 

Speaker: Gwynn Thomas 

52 Clapham High Street, London SW4 7UN 


West London Branch 

Tuesday 17 March 2015 8.00pm 

‘The Biggest Festival of the 19th Century: Life 
in the Paris Commune’ 

Speaker: Steve Clayton 

Chiswick Town Hall, Heathfield Terrace, 
London W4 4JN 


East Anglia Regional Branch 
Saturday 21 March 2015 2.00pm 
‘Conspiracy and Class Power’ 

An audio talk by Michael Parenti with an 
introduction and comment by Stair 

The Reindeer Pub, 10 Dereham Road, 
Norwich NR2 4AY 


Yorkshire Regional Branch 

Saturday 21 March 2015 2.00pm 

Victoria Hotel, 28 Great George Street, Leeds 
LS1 3DL 

(Behind Leeds Town Hall and ten minutes walk 
from Leeds rail station and is at the back of 
Leeds Art Gallery) 


Manchester Branch 

Saturday, March 21, 2015 2:00pm 
The Unicorn 

26 Church Street 

Manchester M4 1PW 

‘Freedom of Expression’ 


a class struggle between those who possess 
but do not produce and those who produce 
but do not possess. 


3.That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working class 
from the domination of the master class, by 
the conversion into the common property 

of society of the means of production and 
distribution, and their democratic control by 
the whole people. 


4.That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve its 
freedom, the emancipation of the working 
class will involve the emancipation of all 
mankind, without distinction of race or sex. 


5. That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself. 


6.That as the machinery of government, 
including the armed forces of the nation, 
exists only to conserve the monopoly by the 
capitalist class of the wealth taken from the 
workers, the working class must organize 
consciously and politically for the conquest of 


Yorkshire Regional Branch 
DAY SCHOOL 
‘From Capitalism to Socialism’ 


Saturday 21 February 2015 1.00pm to 
5.00pm. 

Speakers: 

Clifford Slapper: ‘Capitalism: How it 


works and its effects on human beings’ 
Paul Bennett: ‘Socialism: a Practical 
Possibility’ 

Adam Buick: ‘Getting from Here to 
There’ 

Ukrainian Centre, 48 Beckett Road, 
Doncaster DN2 4AD. 





Socialist Party Head Office 

Sunday 29 March 2015 3.00pm 

‘William Blake the Visionary Revolutionary’ 
Speaker: Steve Clayton 

52 Clapham High Street, London SW4 7UN 
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the powers of government, national and local, 
in order that this machinery, including these 
forces, may be converted from an instrument 
of oppression into the agent of emancipation 
and the overthrow of privilege, aristocratic 
and plutocratic. 


7.That as all political parties are but the 
expression of class interests, and as the 
interest of the working class is diametrically 
opposed to the interests of all sections of the 
master class, the party seeking working class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other 


party. 


8.The Socialist Party of Great Britain, 
therefore, enters the field of political action 
determined to wage war against all other 
political parties, whether alleged labour 

or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon the 
members of the working class of this country 
to muster under its banner to the end that a 
speedy termination may be wrought to the 
system which deprives them of the fruits of 
their labour, and that poverty may give place 
to comfort, privilege to equality, and slavery 
to freedom. 
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50 Years Ago 


Away with hanging 


“THEY PULL the lever and away he goes,’ 


Mr. Albert Pierrepoint, public hangman, 
in evidence to the Royal Commission on 
Capital Punishment. 

One of the conclusions of the last Royal 
Commission on Capital Punishment was 
that, in the words of one of its witnesses, 
hanging is 
*... certain, 
painless, 
simple and 
— expeditious’. 
| Whatever 
the truth of 
this (and 
there are 
some horrible 
rumours which contradict it) the fact is 
that hanging was not originally designed 
as a quick and humane method of dis- 
patching a criminal. The poor man was 
often dead before they hung him up. The 
idea was to display him in as humiliating 
way as possible, strung up in public for 
the mob to spit and jeer at—and to take 
warning from. 

Thus hanging was regarded as a 
particularly abject and dishonourable 
form of execution. Beheading used to be 
considered more dignified and soldiers, 
immersed in the fatuities of military 
chivalry, still prefer the firing squad. 

(ea-) 

The end of public hanging still left a 
lot of gruesome ritual, which has been 
slowly dismantled. No longer is a black 
flag hoisted and a bell tolled, or a notice 
posted, at a prison after an execution. No 
longer does the executed person suffer 
the last indignity of being left hanging for 
an hour after his death. 

These reforms left the execution a 
cleaner, more clinical affair, but still a 
ritual. The condemned prisoner had to 
be weighed and measured, and secretly 
observed by the hangman, before the 
length of his drop could be calculated. 
(There is an official table on which this 
calculation was done.) The execution had 
to be rehearsed with a bag of sand as a 
stand-in. Finally, amid unbearable tension 
within the prison, the execution itself. 

Now, it seems, the whole thing is 
finished. After about 150 years of battle, 
the abolitionists appear to have won. 
Unless something unexpected—and, let 
us be clear, unplanned for— happens 
in the House of Lords, Mr Sidney 
Silverman’s private member’s Bill will 
soon become law. The hangman’s noose 
has rattled and jerked in this country for 
the last time. 





Albert Pierrepoint 


(Socialist Standard, Feb 1965) 
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ACTION 
REPLAY 


The ‘Absurd’ 
Goalkeeper 


IN HIS youth the French writer Albert 
Camus (1913-1960) played in goal for 
Racing Universitaire d’Alger (RUA) junior 
team from 1928 to 1930 (he was born 
and brought up in Algeria which was 
then part of France). They won both 
the North African Champions Cup and 
the North African Cup twice each in the 
1930s. It was the sense 
of team spirit, fraternity, Camus 
and common purpose that 
appealed to him but any 
aspirations to a career in 
football disappeared when 
he contracted tuberculosis 
when he was seventeen. 
During the Second World 
War Camus joined the 
French Resistance cell 
Combat, which published 
an underground newspaper of the same 
name. He became the paper’s editor in 
1943 and continued to edit it after the 
war until 1947. It was a leftwing paper 
but critical of the Communist Party. 
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He began to frequent the cafés in the 
Boulevard Saint-Germain in Paris where 
Sartre and other French intellectuals 
used to gather but his criticism of the 
Communist Party did not win him friends 
there. 

His rejection of the Communist Party’s 
doctrine was strongly expressed in the 
Rebel published in 1951, a philosophical 
analysis of rebellion and revolution. This 
brought about a final split with Sartre. 
Despite this, Camus has continued to 
be categorised as an ‘existentialist’ but 
he rejected this description and felt that 
because we lived in an absurd world, 
he would be better described as an 
‘absurdist’ 

When he was asked 
in the 1950s bya 
sports magazine for a 
few words regarding 
his time with the RUA, 
his said that ‘what 
| Know most surely 
about morality and the 
duty of man | owe to 
sport and learned it 
in the RUA’. He was 
referring to the sort of 
simplistic morality he wrote about in his 
early essays, the principle of sticking up 
for your friends, of valuing bravery and 
fair-play which still survive in the amateur 
game. 


30 Years since the Miners’ Strike 
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the Back 





Inequality 

The Scottish National Party claims 

that Scotland is a more equitable 
society than the rest of Britain but it 

too has a completely unequal society. 
‘Holyrood’s health and sport committee 
has completed an inquiry into health 
inequalities which mean that a boy born 
today in some affluent areas can expect 
to live 28 years longer than if he had 
been born eight miles away’ (Times, 5 
January). Not only do the rich live more 
rewarding lives they even live longer. 















































nocletien uait 
The volume of misery for NHS patients 
continues, but the suffering in some 
cases is difficult to comprehend: ‘a frail 
81-year-old woman lay on the floor for 

11 hours overnight before an ambulance 
arrived. Her son David Cunningham 

said his sister called 999 at 9.07pm on 
Monday, then rang back several times 

for updates. He said the family were told 
it was going to be two hours, then four 
hours, then six hours. Mr Cunningham, 
56, said he heard that ambulances 
carrying patients were “stacked up” at the 
hospital’ (Daily Express, 5 January). A 
spokesman for South Central ambulance 
service apologised and blamed ‘the sheer 
volume of calls’. 


















































i le(ieat 
Air pollution in Scotland’s towns and 
cities has created a public health crisis, 
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according to environmental campaigners. 
The claim by Friends of the Earth 
Scotland came after an analysis of 
official data for two toxic pollutants. The 
group said the figures showed pollution 
levels were continuing to break Scottish 
and European limits. ‘Air pollution in 
Scotland’s towns and cities is creating 

a public health crisis, according to 
environmental campaigners. High levels 
of NO, [nitrogen oxide] are linked to 
asthma and other respiratory problems . 
. . Last April, Health Protection Scotland 
said air pollution may have been 
responsible for 2,000 deaths in Scotland 


in a single year’ (BBC News, 11 January). 


Inside capitalism business is much more 
important than curbing pollution. 





















































anClelle eLlatiin 
The sharp rise in the number of 
procedures hospitals are at present 
postponing has prompted the leader of 
Britain’s surgeons to warn that patients 
affected will suffer ‘considerable distress’. 
‘Unprecedented demand has led to a 
third more elective (planned) operations 
being cancelled in England this winter 
than last year, latest figures show. A total 
of 12,345 were called off at short notice 
between 3 November and 4 January, 

a rise of 32% on the 9,320 seen in the 
same period in the winter of 2013-14’ 
(Observer, 11 January). Cancellations 
included some 3,771 procedures such 

as hernia repairs and hip or knee 
replacements in the three weeks before 
and during the festive season. 



























































ut OInooantve ent 

Health chiefs have announced that 
twenty-five different cancer treatments 
will no longer be funded by the NHS in 
England. ‘NHS England announced the 
step after it emerged the £280m Cancer 
Drugs Fund - for drugs not routinely 
available — was to go £100m over budget 
in 2014/15. Some drugs will be removed 
and others restricted — a move charities 
say could leave some without crucial 
treatments’ (BBC News, 12 January). 
Another example of government cuts 











coming before essential treatment for the 
working class. 

































































elle(lin iety 

Capitalism with its threat of 
unemployment, rent arrears or mortgage 
payments is a depressing society. Quite 
how depressing is shown by the latest 
figures from the Health and Social Care 
Information Society about the use of 
antidepressants. ‘Almost one in ten 
people in Britain is taking antidepressants 
with GP prescriptions for them almost 
doubling in ten years. Doctors last year 
issued 55 million prescriptions for pills 
such as Prozac, up from 50 million the 
year before and nearly twice the 2004 
amount’ (Times, 6 January). Last year 
£280 million was spent on the drugs. 
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la ivi 
Council leaders warn that the cost of 
creating places for the 880,000 extra 
pupils expected in England by 2023 could 
push schools to breaking point. ‘The 
Local Government Association fears the 
demand for school places could soon 
reach a tipping point with no more space 
or money to extend schools. The LGA 
wants the government to fully fund the 
cost of all the extra places, calculated to 
run to £12bn’ (BBC News, 13 January). 
Official government figures, published 
last year, project that by 2023 there 

will be a total of 8,022,000 pupils in 
England’s schools — up from 7,143,000 in 
the current academic year. This increase 
has no budget to deal with the problem. 
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